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Not a Precedent 


HE Belgium debt-funding arrangement 
leaves the country open to none of the 
epithets of “usurer” which have been so 

freely applied on the other side of the Atlantic 
ever since the American Government suggested 


that it would like to see evidences on the part of 


debtor nations of willingness to pay. Our commission- 
ers were more than fair with former Premier Theunis 


who headed Belgium’s delegation. The settlement 
is the easiest which could have been granted, short 
of actual cancellation, and President Coolidge has 
steadfastly declared himself opposed to such a 
policy under any consideration. The most important 
point, of course, is our abandonment of interest 
charges on the pre-Armistice part of the debt. 
Thus, we recognize a moral obligation to Belgium 
which should relieve us of any charge of bad faith 
in failing: to carry out President Wilson’s agree- 
ment to substitute Germany for Belgium as the 
debtor, a promise which was always contingent upon 
our ratification of the Versailles Treaty. Much of 
the objection which the Belgian Parliament will 
doubtless raise may be discounted as purely political 


opposition to a ministry which is none too popular. 
Care must be taken to make it perfectly clear that 
the terms constitute no precedent for bargaining 
purposes. The French commissioners are expected 
next month and must be made to understand that 
the Belgian arrangement in no way affects their 
own case. The Treasury Department has already 
taken this position — unofficially, to be sure, but 
with considerable emphasis. “A sharp distinction” 
was rightly seen between Belgium’s case and those 
of other nations which will negotiate debt-funding 
arrangements in Washington before December; al- 
though sharp protest may be expected from the 
acrimonious French press, we can safely rest upon 
the knowledge that we have effected a settlement 
which was fair to all parties concerned. 


Answering Anthracite’s Challenge 


EW ENGLAND has had enough of coal 
strikes and their disastrous effects upon the 
life of the people. In the future, miners and opera- - 
tors may squabble, cease producing coal or what 
they please — New England will be only a disin- 
terested onlooker, if the conference of governors, 
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called by Alvan T. Fuller, governor of Massachu- 
setts, is successful. ‘Too long our section of the 
country has stuck to anthracite while other sections 
of the country never use it,” complains Governor 
Fuller, and his acceptance of the “straight-from- 
the-shoulder challenge of anthracite” marks the 
beginning of a search for substitutes. 

Operators will watch the results of the conference 
with gravest concern, for the action it contem- 
plates is the only sort of competition which the in- 
dustry need fear. Anthracite is virtually a natural 
monopoly: eight large companies produce seventy- 
four per cent of the total output and control ninety 
per cent of the unmined coal, estimated to amount 
to 15,000,000,000 tons. Competition by the hun- 
dred-odd independent companies in the field is 
unimportant, and there is none of the price- 
slashing warfare which keeps the bituminous situa- 
tion in constant turmoil. Anthracite operators might 
complacently grant wage increases and pass them 
on to the public, excepting for a single danger — 
that prices would be boosted to such an extent that 
the public would turn to substitutes. 

Elsewhere in this issue, George H. Cushing 
devotes considerable space to a discussion of this 
phase of the operators’ problem. It only remains to 
point out that while high prices have caused con- 
siderable grumbling, it is not the cost, but the an- 
noyance of frequent interruptions to the supply 
which has finally driven New England to look 
around for other ways of heating its homes. Long 
ago industry discarded hard coal, and at present, 
seventy per cent of the total output is used as 
domestic fuel. The present problem is largely a 
householder’s problem, and that long-suffering indi- 
vidual is finally looking for a definite answer. The 
threat of another stoppage of supply has simply 
brought to a climax a situation which, with each 
strike, has become more intolerable. If anthracite 
will not behave, then users of it will look elsewhere. 
That is the answer to the anthracite threat. 


Conservative Socialism 


seeming BALDWIN’S subsidy to the coal 
industry in England has been regarded by all 
parties except the Labor party as, at best, a neces- 
sary evil. Liberal opinion condemned it in theory, 
but admits that the country was as unprepared as 
the Government to stand a prolonged strike by the 
miners and transport workers. It remained for the 
Conservative Saturday Review to speak the dreaded 
- word: “‘there is probably only one solution of the 
mining crisis, and that is nationalization. It is a 
hateful word to our ears, but we fear that Conserv- 
atives must learn to say it... . If nationalization 
is to come, it is better that it should come through a 
Conservative Government than through a Socialist.” 
And the editor proceeds with rather dreary logic to 


explain the dilemma which makes the public control 
of mining inevitable: 

The only raison d’étre of private enterprise is 
that it should make a profit. If the coal industry is 
vital to the nation — as it is — then the nation must 
undertake the running of it, and bear whatever loss 
may be incurred. There is no alternative. It is ob- 
viously unjust to expect one section of the commu- 
nity to bear the whole burden of what is a national 
interest. 

In other words, it looks as if the Conservatives 
and the vested interests had chucked up the sponge 
of capitalism as far as private property in coal is 
concerned. Regarded as a victory for progress or as 
a defeat for common sense the situation reveals the 
fact that in adaptability to. changing economic and 
social conditions England is much further advanced 
than we are. Largely, this is due to the greater in- 
tensity of economic pressure in the tight little island, 
but it is also partly due to a greater flexibility of 
political temperament. The genius of our political 
tradition as expressed in a written constitution is al- 
most static — theirs as expressed in an unwritten 
constitution is fluid. They are governed by prece- 
dents which are themselves the children of expedi- 
ency. We are governed by precepts and principles 
only subject to changing definitions and slow 
amendment. We may yet see in England the curious 
spectacle of a Conservative Government engaged 
in actual socialism. Such a condition is indefinitely 
remote from American political possibilities. One 
system is not in itself superior to the other. Each is 
adapted to the conditions and the temperament of 
the people who produced it. 


Unpunished Crime 


SERIES of articles by Mr. Richard Washburn 
Child on crime in America has been appearing 
of late in our entertaining contemporary, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, under the heading, “The Great 
American Scandal.”” Mr. Child proceeded first to 
expose the disgusting prevalence of crime in this 
country and then to suggest some of the reasons for 
this condition and possible remedies. With refreshing 
directness and practicality he goes direct to ascer- 
tainable causes and proposes tangible measures. 
He is not concerned with possible postwar disillusion 
or the potential slackening of fibre brought about by 
irreligion. These things may be genuine influences 
for crime, but their weight and power are indeter- 
minate. One thing is known and demonstrated; that 
only a small proportion of our criminals are punished 
at all and that only a very much smaller proportion 
are punished promptly, sternly, and severely. The 
criminal in America knows that he can get away with 
murder. This knowledge, Mr. Child thinks, is the 
chief cause for our record, and we agree with him. 
Sentimentality and kindness and psychotherapy 
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are all very well, but they do not bring to life the 
eleven thousand men and women murdered last 
year in these civilized United States. Model jails do 
not protect or comfort the families bereft of father 
or mother nor provide for the wife whose husband 
fell to the pistol of some casual bandit. The problem 
is not so much how to reform the convicted felon as 
it is how to protect innocent people from his 
actions. Our emphasis has been too much on 
the rehabilitation of character and too little on the 
prevention of crime. We need, at least for the 
present, to reverse that emphasis, to enforce our 
laws swiftly, surely, and sharply, to put the fear 
which is the beginning of wisdom into the hearts of 
those human tigers who roam in the jungles of our 
modern cities. At the present moment, crime is a 
good business risk in the United States. It should 
be and must be the worst business in the world. 


In the Huck Finn Tradition 


iy had begun to look as though the Huck Finn 
breed had died out, but Jack Richman, described 
as “seventeen years old and small for his age,” who 
hooked a ride on an airplane wing the other day from 
Las Vegas, Nevada, to Los Angeles, is tangible proof 
to the contrary. “My buddy and me,” Jack is rep- 
resented as saying, “got as far as Las Vegas. We 
got into there on a passenger train, but they was so 
many wild bulls around that we had to get out. I 
came out to the air field and found out about the 
*plane coming here. I thought I’d just take that. 
I'd rode every other way to Las Vegas, and I 
grabbed hold of the bumper under the end of the 
wing and stuck on. I got pretty dizzy and kinda 
sick, but I hung on. Then I got up on the wing and 
kept on stickin’ on and got here.” Interviewed by a, 
let us hope, not too imaginative reporter, Jack said 
that he thought he would “eat, sleep, and drink here 
awhile and then go back.” 

Mark Twain did something in the aviation line in 
“Tom Sawyer Abroad,” but how much better he 
could have done if he had had United States Army 
airplanes to work with! He and Jules Verne both 
died a little too soon. As for Jack, we shall probably 
hear of him next, not in a book, but in the movies. 


Dead Men Hear No Tales 


ie England a recently published book, “Portraits 
and Criticisms,” by Capt. Peter E. Wright, has 
called forth a storm of protest because the author 
reflected on the moral character of William E. Glad- 
stone, the Grand Old Man of the Victorian Age. 
Mr. Gladstone’s two sons have publicly charac- 
terized Captain Wright as a coward, a slanderer, 
and a liar, and have invited him to sue them for 
libel, which apparently he has no intention of doing. 

This very unpleasant and scandalous situation, 


Frederick Cunliffe-Owen points out in the New York 
Times, has illustrated the fact commonly ignored 
by the public that it is possible legally to say all 
manner of evil concerning a man as soon as he is 
dead. In England, the family and heirs of a dead 
man have no legal redress against the publishers of 
the most atrocious libel concerning him, even if such 
libel actually injures the business or property which 
he has left. The same condition applies in all of the 
United States except Louisiana, where the remnants 
of the Code Napoléon protect the dead from slander. 

The fact that both in England and the United 
States the rule of de mortuis nil nisi bonum so gen- 
erally applies seems to indicate that public opinion 
governs where the law has failed to protect. In most 
of the few instances when the dead are libeled in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, the public protests quickly 
and energetically with the result that the slander is 
forgotten and the slanderer condemned. Captain 
Wright is a finished prophet now in his own country. 
All of which goes to show that if a law is not backed 
by public opinion, it is a broken reed and that if 


' public opinion is strong enough, no law is needed to 


reinforce its verdict. 


Can Congress Pull Down the Flag? 


N interesting point in connection with the 
Filipino agitation for independence is raised in 
a pamphlet issued by the board of directors of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of the Philippine 
Islands. Mr. George H. Fairchild, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, realizing all the insistent 
demands on our Congress to grant independence to 
the Islands and noting that the Democratic party 
was pledged to such action, asked himself whether a 
Democratic majority in Congress had the power to 
alienate territory of the United States. This question 
is asked and answered negatively in the pamphlet 
— “The Philippine Problem Presented From a New 
Angle,” written by Mr. Norbert Lyons from data 
compiled by Mr. Fairchild. 

His argument is to the effect that the Philippine 
Islands constitute in effect, though not perhaps in 
form, a territory of the United States. Sovereignty in- 
heres in the people of the United States who have del- 
egated certain powers and attributes of sovereignty 
to Congress — among them the right to acquire 
territory which will supposedly increase the wealth 
of the nation; nowhere, however, in our Constitution 
is the power to alienate a portion of the territory 
of the United States expressly delegated to Congress. 
Under Article IV of the-Constitution, Congress may 
“dispose of ” territory of the United States, a phrase 
which requires interpreting, but which may be 
construed as providing for, arranging, distributing, 
rather than giving away, selling, or ceding such 
territory. Article X of the Amendments reserves 
all powers not delegated to the United States by 
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the Constitution, “to the States respectively or to 
the people.” 

Therefore, argues Mr. Lyons, Congress may not 
legally haul down the American flag on American 
territory without a clear mandate from the people. 
If the people, either through a plebiscite not pro- 
vided for in the Constitution or through Consti- 
tutional amendment, vote to relinquish voluntarily 
their possessions, then, and not till then, shall Con- 
gress and the President act to confirm their wishes. 

Whether this argument would be upheld by the 
Supreme Court is open to question. But to our minds, 
it presents a valuable suggestion for the necessary 
check on hasty and possibly minority action by 
Congress which so delicate and difficult a question 
deserves. 


Syria for the Syrians 


PPOSITION to the French in their conduct of 
affairs in the Syrian Mandate has been grad- 
ually dying away during the past few years. At 


least, the organized movement for an independent - 


Syria has shown signs of collapsing under the 
improved economic, political, and police conditions 
of the French régime. The present revolt of the 
fanatical Jebel Druses, which has cost the French a 
serious loss of men, material, and prestige, is impor- 
tant in itself from a military standpoint, but it is 
chiefly dangerous as being perhaps the torch to light 
again the Syrian bonfire. 

The Druses are an isolated, fanatical sect number- 
ing about 150,000 living partly in Southern Lebanon 
and partly in the Jebel region. They are not Moham- 
medans. They practice a secret tribal religion, based 
on a later revelation than either Christianity or 
Islam, although showing the influences of both. The 
Drusean Messiah is Hakim, sixth of the Fatimite 
caliphs, who ruled in the early years of the Eleventh 
Century. Hakim, a mighty tyrant with a religious 
mania, was poisoned for his sins; but though his 
pretensions to speak for God were laughed out of all 
the rest of the Moslem world they found credence 
among a few obscure mountain tribes in Syria. 
Thus welded together, they have maintained them- 
selves in spite of many persecutions. Originally of 
mixed stock, Arab predominating, nine centuries of 
struggle have made them a people apart with man- 
ners and customs sharply different from those of 
their neighbors. . 

Although mystery shrouds the Drusean religion, 
and its scripture is little known, such investigation 
as has been made reveals an interesting theology and 


a creditable priesthood. Both the Gospels and the’ 


Koran are accepted as inspired books, but not as 
religious guides. Jesus is held to have been one of 
ten incarnations of the one and only God who 
has made himself flesh before men‘in as many eras. 
Mahomet is not awarded this distinction, however, 


that palm being given to his contemporary, Mik- 
dadal-Aswad, a spiritual leader almost unknown in 
the records of the West. The Druses are perhaps the 
world’s most earnest believers in metempsychosis, 
holding that the souls of the virtuous pass after 
death into “ever new incarnations of greater per- 
fection,” while those of the wicked are degraded and 
distributed among the brutes. 

The Druses are reported as having some seven 
thousand horsemen and twice as many infantry in 
the field. They may be counted on to give the 
French authorities a stiff fight and an expensive one. 
But unless they are backed up by the other racial 
and religious groups in Syria, their revolt is doomed: 
to failure. It will be the business of General Sarrail 
to see that the sedition is confined strictly to the 
Druses and to crush out the agitation of the various 
“Syria for the Syrians” organizations. He should 
know how to do this as well as any man in the 
French army, but the task is not an easy one. 


Little Scholars and Little Gentlemen 


NE thing which is all wrong in modern educa- 
tion is our failure to utilize the opportunities 

to inculcate moral principles offered in teaching 
almost any subject. Our great-grandparents knew 
better. If a daughter was practicing needlecraft she 
was asked to embroider a sampler to the effect that 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinnéd all. 


If a child was learning to read, to write, to figure, to 
spell, he or she was at the same time being taught 
useful precepts for practical morality. Thus, the old 
Elementary Spelling Book which taught our forbears 
their letters abounded in such sterling aphorisms as: 


The love of whiskey has brought many a stout 
fellow to the whipping post, 


or a practical verbum sap., such as: 
Large, bushy whiskers require a good deal of 
nursing and trimming, ; 
or 
Bad boys know what a whip is by their feelings. 
This is a kind of knowledge which good boys dis- 
pense with. 
Thus, while actually learning to spell one also 
acquired the knowledge that 
It is a mean act to deface the figures on a mile- 
stone, 
or learned to despise futility through the knowledge 
that 


The chewing of tobacco is a useless custom. 


We consider ourselves efficient, but how seldom 
we accomplish that feat which has always been 
considered the quintessence of human dexterity, the 
killing of two birds with one stone. 
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Intervention and the Coal Situation 


and Secretary Hoover it is apparent that the 

Administration contemplates taking no ac- 
tion in connection with the threatened anthracite 
coal strike. Because we are convinced that such prep- 
arations as are being made by Governor Fuller of 
Massachusetts, and which we discuss elsewhere in 
this issue, will extend the use of substitutes for 
anthracite and will materially hasten an agreement 
between operators and miners, we are in sympathy 
with the attitude of the Administration. At the 
same time, there is always the possibility of a long 
strike involving great hardships to the householder 
who cannot utilize or procure adequate substitutes, 
in which event, public pressure would force govern- 
mental action. It is very pertinent, therefore, to re- 
view the actions taken during the last twenty-five 
years by succeeding Presidents by way of interven- 
tion in coal strikes. 

The first important case in which a President took 
a leading part in attempting to mediate a labor 
controversy was that which led in October, 1902, to 
the appointment of the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission by President Roosevelt. 

The strike called in the anthracite fields May 12 
had been in progress nearly five months when the 
President decided to act. He had been notified by 
the governor of Massachusetts and the mayor of 
New York that “if the coal famine continued, the 
misery throughout the Northeast and especially in 
the great cities, would become appalling and the 
consequent public disorder so great that frightful 
consequences might follow.” 

The President invited the miners and operators to 
meet him at the White House, October 3. He had no 
legislative authority for this or any other of his 
steps in connection with the 1go2 strike. 

The first conference resulted in failure, and the 
President was bitterly criticized by the public. 
After the break-up of this conference, and with 
the coming of colder weather, Roosevelt was urged 
to seize the mines under the power of eminent do- 
main or for the purpose of protecting public health; 
to send troops into Pennsylvania to break the 
strike, upon the pretext of protecting Government 
property, and to bring suits against either or both 
the operators and the miners under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. These suggestions, he rejected. 

Instead, President Roosevelt sent Secretary of 
War Root to confer with J. Pierpont Morgan at 
New York. Morgan obtained the consent of the 
operators to an arbitration agreement, but only 
after skillful diplomacy on the part of the President 
was the strike called off and the award accepted. 

The five weeks’ anthracite strike in 1912 was 


Bess the statements of President Coolidge 


settled without President Taft’s intervention. Mr. 
Taft had a more restricted theory of executive ac- 
tion than either his predecessor or his successor. 
There is no record of any case during the four years 
of his Administration in which he used his powers or 
influence to prevent or settle a strike. 

Before the 1913-14 Colorado miners’ strike be- 
gan, the Wilson Administration sought to avert it 
by offering mediation. The act passed early in 1913, 
creating the Department of Labor, provided that 
“the Secretary of Labor shall have power to act as 
mediator and to appoint commissioners of concilia- 
tion in industrial disputes whenever in his judg- 
ment the interests of industrial peace shall require 
it to be done.” The offer of mediation under this act 
was rejected by the operators. 

In November, 1913, President Wilson proposed 
arbitration by an impartial board, threatening a 
Congressional investigation of the abuses com- 
plained of by the miners. The operators doubted 
that President Wilson could obtain an investigation 
and rejected the proposal. Nevertheless, an investi- 
gation was held and a report which was favorable to 
the miners was made in the spring of 1914. 

In the meantime came the famous “Ludlow 
Massacre.” Federal troops were appealed for and in 
April, President Wilson sent them on with orders 
not to allow any importation of strike breakers. He 
then made a new attempt at mediation by a commis- 
sion which, late in the summer in 1914, formulated 
a “tentative basis of adjustment.” This plan was 
submitted to both sides by President Wilson. It was 
accepted by the miners; rejected by the operators. 

The President’s final move was made November 
30 when he appointed another commission to work 
out a new plan that might prove a basis for settle- 
ment. The strike collapsed while this commission 
was at work. 


[IX September, 1919, before the war had been 
technically ended with Germany, demands for 
a sixty-per-cent wage increase and a six-hour 
day were adopted by the bituminous miners, 
and a strike was called for November 1. Two un- 
successful attempts, to avert the strike were made 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

On October 21, Attorney-General Palmer peti- 
tioned for an injunction restraining the United 
Mine Workers from carrying out the strike. The 
action was based upon section four of the Lever act 
(a war measure) which made it unlawful to conspire 
or agree to limit facilities for transporting or pro- 
ducing food or fuel, or to restrict the supply or dis- 
tribution of these commodities. 

Three days later President Wilson made a public 
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statement in which he pointed to the disastrous 
consequences that would inevitably follow the 
threatened strike and declared it to be “not only 
unjustifiable but unlawful.” He called upon the 
officers of the United Mine Workers to withdraw 
the strike order and at the same time renewed his 
offer of arbitration. 

The miners rejected the President’s offer of arbi- 
tration and voted not to rescind the strike order. 
Two days later Federal Judge Anderson at Indian- 
apolis granted a temporary restraining order com- 
manding eighty-four officers of the United Mine 
Workers to issue no orders in connection with the 
strike and restraining the payment of strike benefits. 

This order apparently was without effect, for 
425,000 bituminous miners went on strike in accord- 
ance with previous instructions, tying up seventy- 
five per cent of the industry. On November 8 the 
court issued a new order directing the calling off of 
the strike before November 11. This order was com- 
plied with, but no resumption of mining took place. 

New meetings of operators and miners were held 
in Washington during November and in December 
President Wilson issued a public statement again 
urging settlement with the fourteen per cent advance 
in wages, which the operators were willing to grant. 
He promised a prompt investigation by an impartial 
commission of all questions not settled to the miners’ 
satisfaction as soon as they returned to work. 


N ‘December 10, the President’s proposal was 
accepted by the United Mine Workers and the 
strike was terminated. The promised commission 
was appointed on December 1g. On March Io, 1920 
it presented reports to the President. He accepted 
the majority report which gave an average increase 
of twenty-seven per cent in the wages of all miners. 
When the war-time agreements in the anthra- 
cite fields expired March 31, 1920, and operators 
and miners were unable to agree upon a new con- 
tract, it was decided, in order to avoid a strike, that 
work should continue under the existing agreement 
until a new one, retroactive to April 1, was signed. 
This proposal was accepted by both sides, the 
commission submitted an award, and an agree- 
ment was signed September 3. 

A general suspension of mining April 1, 1922, upon 
the expiration of the agreements in the anthracite 
and bituminous fields was foreseen by President 
Harding in October, 1921. The President sought an 
understanding with President Lewis of the miners 
that work should be continued after April 1 until a 
new agreement had been signed, at least in the 
bituminous field. This proposal was refused. 

No effort to end the resultant strike appears to 
have been made by the Government until June 28 
when the President invited the miners and operators 
to meet him at the White House July 1. This action 
was precipitated by the killings at Herrin, Illinois. 


He urged the two to get together at once and they 
went into joint conference but their negotiations 
failed to produce any result. On July 10 President 
Harding again called them and proposed a basis 
of settlement. The President’s plan called for an 
immediate resumption of operations under the 
terms of the old agreements, and the creation of a 
coal commission to make a thorough investigation 
of both industries. Within a limited period the Com- 
mission was to hand down an award which should 
be binding upon both sides. 

The anthracite operators accepted the plan. A 
majority of the bituminous operators accepted it 
“without reservation and qualification.” The min- 
ers accepted that part calling for an investigation of 
the coal industry, but rejected the provision for 
arbitration. The President thereupon invited the op- 
erators “‘to return to your mine properties and re- 
sume operations.” This was interpreted as a promise 
of military protection for all operators who would 
attempt to run their mines with strike breakers. A 
few Pennsylvania operators attempted to do so, but 
few workers could be found. 

_ The bituminous strike was brought to an end 
August 15 by the signing of an agreement extending 
the terms of the old contract to March 31, 1923. 
President Harding had meanwhile requested Sena- 
tor Pepper to attempt a settlement in the anthra- 
cite fields. A new conference was called August 17, 
which broke up August 22, without result. Senators 
Reed and Pepper continued their efforts, however, 
submitting a plan for an extension of the old agree- 
ment to August 31, 1923, and providing for the 
appointment of a fact-finding commission by the 
President. This plan was accepted. | 

The chief business confronting President Cool- 
idge when he became the head of the Government 
in August, 1923, was the threatened strike in the 
anthracite fields, upon the expiration of the existing 
wage agreement, August 31. 

On August 24, Governor Pinchot was asked to 
take hold of the anthracite situation. He called 
miners and operators together at Harrisburg. 


NITED States Coal Commission experts were 

sent to Harrisburg. In Washington it was 
emphasized that the Administration considered the 
anthracite situation a State problem, but was co- 
operating with Governor Pinchot in every way in 
his effort to bring about a settlement. In case the 
Governor’s effort failed, it was stated that the 
President would follow the example of Presidents 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and Harding in calling the 
miners and operators to meet him. 

The strike began September 1 and continued un- 
til a new agreement, granting a ten-per-cent increase 
in wages, was signed at Harrisburg, September 18. 
The expiration of this agreement August 31 next is 
responsible for the present threat of a strike. 
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(United) 
EDSEL FORD IS LOOKING TO THE 
AIR, TOO 


Business is only just begin- 
ning to test its wings, but the 
next few years promise huge de- 
velopments in the progress of 
commercial aviation. Already a 
number of projects for ‘both 
freight and passenger travel in 
the United States have been an- 
nounced, and Jose G. Navarro 
is planning to inaugurate trans- 
Atlantic travel with ’planes 
which will carry 155 passengers 
and make the journey in thirty- 
five hours. 

Edsel Ford is to be the patron 
of ‘‘flying flivvers” and the 
Ford finances have purchased 
an all-metal commercial air- 


(Keystone) 


Business on 
Wings 


THE CABIN OF THE BIG SIKORSKY 'PLANE COMFORT- 
ABLY ACCOMODATES TEN PASSENGERS 





(Schoenhals & Upton) 





(Keystone) 





JOSE G. NAVARRO PLANS A TRANS- 
ATLANTIC AIR SERVICE 


plane plant, while the Ford fac- 
tories are building the best and 
latest types of airplane motors. 
The most model landing field in 
existence is the Ford airport at 
Dearborn, Michigan. Under 
Ford patronage an experimental 
aerial express line has been 
inaugurated between Detroit and 
Chicago, and flights are being 
completed on schedule. As freight 
carriers, airplanes may prove 
too expensive for common use, 
but time saved is of such impor- 
tance in transporting certain 
types of goods, that in this field, 
too, business must surely take to 
the air. 





SO FAR, THE AIR MAIL IS OUR GREATEST PRACTICAL COMMERCIAL AVIATION PROJECT. NIGHT AND DAY THE ‘PLANES 
ARE DRIVEN OVER A WELL-MARKED ROUTE WHICH SPANS THE CONTINENT 





(United) 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE HAS ALREADY 
PUT HIS APPROVAL UPON A PROJECT TO 
LEASE THE “LOS ANGELES,” GIANT 
NAVY DIRIGIBLE, FOR AN EXPERIMENT 
IN “LIGHTER-THAN-AIR” COMMERCIAL 


IGOR SIKORSKY 


(Underwood & Underwood) 


The “ Yorktown,” Igor 
Sikorsky’s huge "plane, is 
considered by Colonel Hart- 
ney, one of the country’s 
foremost authorities onavia- 
tion, to be the most signifi- 
cant development of the 
past year. One of its most 
important features is the 


(Keystone) 

JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, JR., IS ONE OF 

THOSE WHO ARE SEEKING TO LEASE THE 
“LOS ANGELES” 
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TRANSPORT. A $50,000,000 CORPORATION 
WILL BE FORMED TO LINK ALL THE BIG 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN AN 
AIR LINE WHICH CONTEMPLATES BOTH 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER TRANSPORT 


COL. H. E. HARTNEY 


(Underwood & Underwood) 


ability to maintain an alti- 
tude while using but one of 
its two Liberty motors. It 
combines safety and low 
operating cost to such a 
degree that Colonel Hartney 
believes it to be the ideal 
machine for various types 
of commercial use. 
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Coal—The Operator’s Story 


By George H. Cushing 


tor or the miner must admit that the public 
has abundant reason to complain about the 
regularity with which coal production is suspended. 
Organized labor has operated in the coal field for 
thirty years. For the first ten years, roughly speaking, 
a new wage agreement was negotiated annually; for 
the last twenty years, about every two years. On 
each such occasion there was either a strike or the 
threat of one. The public has reason to complain 
that it is thus regularly inconvenienced by the quar- 
rels of others. 
The history of these strikes discloses the i interest- 
ing fact that they were all caused by the operators 
refusal to grant an increase in 


er the most violent partisan of the opera- 


employed to do it. Because of those facts, it has 
proved impossible to calculate in advance the exact 
effect of any wage change. And even later, it has 
proved impossible to compute the “labor cost of 
production” in any such way as to make it square 
with the wage rate. The only practical method of 
procedure is to total the sum paid out in wages and 
to divide into it the total number of tons of coal pro- 
duced. This has given an accurate figure which 
later dictated the price of coal. But, when it bore no 
exact relation to the provisions of the scale, the 

public proved both skeptical and resentful. 
The controversy over this question has raged for 
—_ years, within which time but three statements 
have been made which confirm 





pay. Each time the public was 


the operator’s assertion that he 








led to believe that the money 
demanded could be subtracted 
from coal profits without in- 
creasing the selling price of coal. 
It is, of course, wide open to 
question whether any group of 
workers can on twenty succes- 
sive occasions in one generation 
be granted a percentage increase 
in wages compounded. But, it is 
something of a mystery that 
after thirty years of such experi- 
ence there is still doubt as to 
whether these increases can be 
paid out of profits or whether 
‘they must be added to the price 


Twenty new wage agreements 
in the past thirty years. Are there 
still enough profits to pay the men 
more money? Or does it come out 
of the pocket of the man in the 
street? Mr. Cushing, editor of 
the Black Diamond for twelve 
years, managing director of the 
American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion for three years, and since 
1922 editor of Cushing’s Survey, 
tells in the present article the 
dilemma of the operator. Together 
with Mr. Tippett’s account of the 
miners’ grievances, it forms a 
complete picture of the chaotic 

condition of the industry. 


cannot pay all of these wage in- 
creases out of profits. The first 
was made in 1911 by E. W. Par- 
ker, statistician of the United 
States Geological Survey, who 
said that on the average the 
operators of Pennsylvania had 
never earned more than 2.35 per 
cent on their capital. The second 
statement was made by Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, United States 
Fuel Administrator, who said 
in December, 1919, that the 
bituminous operators, while 
charging war prices, could not 
grant the miners more than a 





of coal. 





14.5 per cent increase in wages 





Many attempts have been 
made to find an exact mathematical answer to this 
simple and direct question: “‘Can the operators pay 
out of profits the demanded wage increases?” Such 
efforts have failed invariably because the mathema- 
ticians have insisted upon assuming that if the pay 
increase to the “contract” and “‘day” labor was so 
much a ton, the “labor cost of production” should 
be an exactly commensurate amount. That is an in- 
teresting theory, but it fails to take account of the 
fact that the “contract” and the “day” worker may 
not do exactly the same amount of work after the 
increase as he did before. And it overlooks the possi- 
bility that under “working conditions” the contract 
may stipulate that more men shall be employed to 
do the work. 

It usually works out in practice that the higher 
the pay, the less the volume of work that may be ex- 
pected. And it is the experience of the operators that 
as the scale for a given job rises more men must be 


without increasing the price of 
coal. The third was made by the United States Coal 
Commission which said in 1923 that the profits of 
the anthracite operators had ranged between thirty- 
five cents and thirty-eight cents a ton. These figures 
cannot be stretched to make any such earnings 
cover the percentage increase demanded by the 
miners. In. fact, when Governor Pinchot gave the 
anthracite miners a ten-per-cent increase in 1923, he 
estimated that. the increased cost of production 
would be sixty cents a ton — nearly twice the prof- 
its of the operators under war prices. Therefore, it is 
proved that the operator cannot pay the increases in 
wages out of profits. This means that if increases are 
granted, the consumers must pay them. 

When we thus have mathematical. proof that the 
consumer pays all wage increases — a proposition 
which conforms to every man’s, experience — the 
most natural questions are: Why-should the operator 
offer so much resistance that these. periodical strikes 
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are brought about? Why should the operator cause 
the public to suffer the inconvenience of a strike and 
a coal shortage when the public pays the bill? What 
quixotic mood induces the operator to fight the con- 
sumer’s battle when on the face of things not a dol- 
lar of profit flows to him, but when the whole expense 
of the battle comes out of his own pocket? 


HE real battle is seen to be between the miners 

and the consumers. The miners want higher 
wages; the consumers want the coal. Why should the 
operator not let the miner have the wages and the 
consumer an uninterrupted supply of coal? Why not 
consent, offhand, to anything the miners want, and 
pass the bill on to the public? Why incur public 
wrath over a strike and political interference with 
the details of management for the sole purpose of 
protecting the pocketbooks of the consumers? 

The answer to these questions is purely practical: 
coal is used only to create heat and that heat is then 
translated into power. Anything that will make heat 
will create power; and power is also generated by 
running streams. The operator is selling, therefore, 
only one of many sources of heat and power. If he is 
to sell it, he must keep the price below the natural 
cost of other sources of the same heat and power. 
That is, the operator by resisting the wage demands 
of the miners is striving to protect his business from 
destruction. Also, the operator has learned by expe- 
rience that the consumer becomes sentimental over 
the miners when they are campaigning for a wage 
increase, but he reverts to the practical the instant 
he is asked to pay the resultant bill. After thirty 
years of such experience, the operators have learned 
to close their ears to what the press and public say 
about the miners during a wage conference and to 
concentrate upon what they are both going to say 
later when the price of coal rises. That explains the 
seemingly cold-blooded attitude of the operators 
during a wage conference or strike. 


FULL and exact understanding of the labor 
situation in coal is impossible unless one takes 
into account three situations — that which comes 
just before the strike; that which is prevalent during 
negotiations and the strike; and that which comes 
after the strike. At such times, the press and the 
public officials constitute an outspoken unit in say- 
ing ‘that “something must be done about it.” By 
daily contact with them, the operators know that at 
least eighty per cent of the miners realize that the 
price of coal must come down or they are likely to 
lose their work and their jobs. Thus, the operators 
are justified in assuming that a readjustment will be 
easy and that the public will support even a violent 
effort to effect it. 
But the leaders of the union, supported by twenty 
per cent of the miners, are convinced that to hold 
their jobs and their control of the union they must 


“deliver the goods’’; that is, they must get an in- 
crease in wages and.a reduction in the amount of 
work. They realize that this must mean an increase 
in the price of coal. They have every reason to believe 
that when it becomes‘an accomplished fact the pub- 
lic will rebel. Nevertheless, they decide to take a 
chance. Relying on their belief that the rank and file 
of the union’s members, the users of coal, and the 
press and public officials will finally realize that the 
steadily rising increase in cost of coal must stop 
somewhere and sometime, the operators permit the 
men to strike. And relying on their ability to stam- 
pede the men and the public, the union leaders call a 
strike. In part, the union leaders have proved to be 
right, invariably. Always, the conservative eighty 
per cent of the miners has joined the radical twenty 
per cent in the strike; the consumers have demanded 
coal instantly, regardless of the ultimate cost of such 
a decision; and the press and public officials have 
demanded that the strike be stopped. 


OWEVER, the real — as opposed to the senti- 
mental — reaction does not come until after 
the agreement has been signed. Then, when the 
wage increase is exactly measured in cents per ton — 
and especially when it approaches a dollar per ton — 
and when the cost is added to the price of coal, the 
public is aroused. It is then that we hear the demand 
that the “Government should regulate the coal in- 
dustry.” It is a recurring farce which has many ele- 
ments of pathos. One can readily understand why 
the eighty per cent of conservative miners can be 
inspired to fight for another percentage increase in 
wages. It is difficult to understand why the consum- 
ers, the press, and the public officials will allow 
themselves to be stampeded every time into con- 
senting to a bill which they must pay later. 

This concurrence would not be given so readily 
if the consumers, the press, and the public would 
actually read and understand the contract. The most 
important items are contained in those clauses which 
apparently have nothing whatever to do with the 
scale itself. For instance, twenty years ago, the 
‘practical miner” and his helper did all of the work 
— undercut the coal, prepared and fired the shots, 
set the timber to support the roof, pushed the empty 
car up to the coal pile, shoveled out the coal, pushed 
the loaded car back to the room neck, lay the new 
track up to the new “face,” tested the air for gas, 
and then did the whole operation over again. But in 
twenty years one change after another has been 
made until today each one of these acts is performed 
by different men or gangs of men. That is, the 
amount of work has been divided by about four, and 
the number of men employed to do it has been multi- 
plied by eight or more. The public, with its eye fixed 
only on the wage scale, has never seen or known 
about the increased costs concealed in these “ work- 
ing conditions.” But it is these things which explain 
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better than even the twenty-per-cent wage increases 
the rapidly rising cost of coal production. 

While the operators are battling with these stub- 
born facts, our public officials, wholly unconscious 
of most of them, have presumed to take direction of 
the negotiations. While doing so, they have con- 
cerned themselves only with “the public welfare” 
phase of the matter — the assumed danger that the 
people will freeze, be thrown out of work, and starve 
because coal — which is power — cannot be had. 
And while their alarms over these dangers have been 
real enough, the assumed cause of them has been, 
in the main, a chimera. That is, it has happened fre- 
quently that the people have, for a brief period, not 
been able to get exactly the grade and size of coal 


they wanted or were accustomed to use. But in an 
experience extending over a century and a quarter, 
it has happened only once — namely in January, 
1918 — that we had an actual shortage of coal; that 
houses lacked coal, and factories shut down because 
coal could not be had. And the one shortage came in 
the midst of a war and need not have occurred then, 
but for the fact that as a nation we had allowed 
amateurs to experiment with our fuel supply and its 
distribution. 

Coming to a conclusion of the whole matter, it 
will be found that a proper understanding and ad- 
justment of the situation in the coal-mining industry 
has been delayed too long by the intrusion of too 
much sentimentality upon a very practical matter. 


Coal—The Miner’s Story 


By Tom Tippett 


Philadelphia Coal Company and the Reading 
Railway System, who said: “The rights and 
interests of the laboring man will be protected 
and cared for, not by the labor agitator, but by the 
Christian men to whom 


[& Mr. George F. Baer, president of the 


which exists there and serves to keep the unionized 
fields in constant turmoil. Gradually, the unorgan- 
ized fields are capturing the coal market because 
their operators, paying lower wages, can outbid 
competitors who are forced to pay union wages. The 
situation contains a seri- 
ous threat to the union 





God has given the control 


of the property interests 
of the country.’ 

My own boyhood was 
spent in a community 
whose “rights and inter- 
ests” were looked after by 
these self-appointed vic- 
ars of God. The company 
owned every bit of land 
and every house upon it. 


“‘ Self-appointed vicars of God”’ is the term 
the author uses in describing the operators. 
Mr. Tippett, director of education for the I[I- 
linois Mine Workers and for a number of years 
one of the editors of the Federated Press, has had 
full opportunity for amplifying the impres- 
sions which he received when for many years he 
was a digger of coal. There are few things about 
the miners’ side of the controversy with which he 

is not familiar. 


fields, and the task of the 
United Mine Workers is 
now, as it has always 
been, to organize the coal 


‘industry of the entire 


country. Only then can 
the situation hope to be 
stabilized. 

The present contro- 
versy which may throw 


There was a company 
store, a company doctor, 
a company undertaker, a company church, and a 
company graveyard. My father, with all other min- 
ers, worked all day in the pit and often returned 
there after supper. The operator paid what wages he 
thought were due— but not in real money. Company 
script was the medium of exchange, and script could 
be spent only on company grounds. Thus, we lived 
under a system of peonage so complete and so rigid 
that we were forever bound to the company. And life 
in that one camp was typical of life in every coal field 


of the period. 

Last year I traveled through the unorganized 
fields of West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
There I found an exact reproduction of the condi- 
tions I knew twenty years ago in Illinois. As in IIli- 
nois, only the union, by extending its influence into 
these fields, can bring order out of the present chaos 








155,000 anthracite miners 











out of work on September 
I is most aggravated in the anthracite district of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Briefly, it hangs upon the de- 
mands of the hard-coal miners for a ten-per-cent 
wage increase and recognition of the union check-off, 
though it is the operators who have magnified the 
latter issue, which is really of minor importance to 
both sides, to a place beside the wage increase which 
is the paramount interest of the mine workers. 

The controversy over the check-off brings to light 
a bit of curious history. The system originated with 
the operators’ theory that legitimate debts should 
be deducted from wages. For years the operator 
has deducted from the pay envelope the price of 
tools and working supplies, of company rent, and 
groceries from the company store. Obviously, it is a 
matter of efficiency which makes a single transaction 
serve in place of many. Applied to the unions, it 
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simply means that the principle is extended to have 
the company clerk, in making up his pay roll, deduct 
the amount of his union dues from each man’s pay 
envelope. The principle has been recognized for 
years in the soft-coal fields, and wherever it operates 
the company coéperates fully with the union secre- 
tary. Actually, it means about two hours’ work each 
month for the company clerk and saves the union all 
the red tape which would otherwise be involved in 
the individual payment of dues. 

So much for the check-off. The real issue in the 
anthracite controversy involves the far more impor- 
tant matter of a wage in- 
crease. Are the miners 
justified in demanding 
it? A glance at the figures 
will throw light upon the 
matter. In the first place, 
the anthracite owners, 
unlike the bituminous 
operators, are thor- 
oughly organized. In 
fact, about seventy-five 
per cent of the industry 
operates as a_ virtual 
trust. It consists of five or 
six separate corporations, 
but these are effectively 
interlocked, they own 
the regional railroads, 
and they are efficient 
enough to gauge supply 
by demand. 

Some years ago, the United States Coal Commis- 
sion investigated the anthracite industry. Figures 
published at the time showed that the anthracite 
owners were enjoying huge profits on investments of 
which almost one third was represented by watered 
stock. The same tables brought out the fact that 
$1,000,000 a month was paid out for royalties alone. 


(Bureau of Mines) 


On the other hand, the Commission learned that all. 


but 2,000 of the 155,000 anthracite workers averaged 
less than $2,000 annually. The mean average wage of 
the inside miner was then $1,500 a year, while the 
open-air workers received only about $1,200. The 
industry operates about 270 days a year. 


O economist in the country would fix the annual 
budget for an American family as low as $2,000 

a year. Yet the anthracite miner does not average 
this amount, although the industry is admittedly 
making big profits. Even if their present demand 
for a ten-per-cent wage increase were granted, the 
anthracite miners would still receive less than any 
other group of skilled wage earners in this country. 
Despite the fact that the present strike troubles 
only the hard-coal fields, the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous situations are so closely allied that it is impos- 
sible to consider one independently of the other. 





A.TypicaL Group OF MINERS 
Are the operators giving them a square deal? 


And the present anthracite dispute is neither as 
involved nor as dangerous to the union as the situa- 
tion in the bituminous fields. Hard coal underlies 
only about 500 square miles of territory, while soft 
coal is found under an area of 460,000 square miles 
and touches nearly every State in the Union. 

The soft-coal industry is undoubtedly the most 
mismanaged business in the country. It is so over- 
developed that at least two thirds of the bituminous 
mines are unnecessary, serving only to keep 200,000 
superfluous workers caught in the industry. This 
overcrowded labor market is notoriously the result 
of cutthroat competi- 
tion. And _~ cutthroat 
competition in turn is 
notoriously callous to the 
human factor in industry. 
The lifelong experience 
of the miners is not 
utilized in running the 
mines. The employees 
have not the slightest 
voice in their manage- 
ment. No man can join 
the miners’ union until 
after he has been em- 
ployed by the operator, 
conclusive proof that the 
bankrupt condition of 
the bituminous coal in- 
dustry is entirely due to 
mismanagement. 

The present bitumi- 
nous agreement does not expire until March 31, 1927, 
but the chaotic condition of the industry, due to 
this same insane overdevelopment, forces continual 
strikes over contractual violations on the part of 
many operators who are handicapped by the lack of 
a unified policy. The condition has been so aggra- 
vated that the miners recently threatened a national 
strike unless the operators desisted from provoking 
these innumerable walkouts. 

The soft-coal wage scale calls for a basic wage of 
$7.50 a day, but most of the miners work on a ton- 
nage basis at $1.15 a ton. At the tonnage rate, they 
average less than at the day rate when they work. 
But, unfortunately, the soft-coal fields are now idle at 
least half the time. Two thirds of the bituminous 
mines are closed. In I]linois, for example, there are 
go0,000 miners of whom 40,000 are out of work. And 
Illinois is typical of the bituminous situation. Yet the 
soft-coal operators are agitating for a lower wage on 
the ground that they cannot compete successfully 
with the unorganized fields where the wage scale is 
lower. The miners point out that even the nonu 1ion 
fields are operating only part time and that, further- 
more, there is nothing to prevent the scab operator 
from forcing the wages of his helpless workers down 
every time the organized (Continued on page 252) 
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How Great Britain Won the Rubber Market 


By Arthur Pound 


with the formal protest sent to the British 

Government by the United States on the 
operations of the Stevenson agreement for control of 
output, which is considered the chief cause for the 
rise in crude rubber to a point above a dollar a 
pound. But since rubber is not a natural monopoly, 
how did Great Britain establish herself in this pre- 
ferred position? The story is a record of one of the 
most successful colonial developments, economically 
and politically, ever put through by the greatest of 
colonial powers. 

The key to the rubber market is that long penin- 
sula shaped like an Indian club which extends south- 
ward from Siam and 
Indo-China toward the 
rich isles of the East 
Indies. Its coasts are 
forbidding for mariners, 
but the British estab- 
lished themselves on ad- 
jacent islands more than 
a century ago. On one 
of these islands stands 
today the modern city 
of Singapore. This city 
was nourished on tin, 
and, in fact, from pre- 
historic times the Malay 
Peninsula has been ship- 
ping this product. Prob- 
ably the best tin in the 
world is found there, 
and in most easily work- 
able form —alluvial deposits. Chinese, stolidly 
braving the raids of the fierce but lazy Malays, were 
the tin producers; and they still account for sixty 
per cent of the output, although American, British, 
and European companies with modern machinery 
have entered the field in the last forty years. 

Malays prefer piracy to labor, and they neglected 
to confine their piratical operations to the Chinese. 
They raided English traders, threatened world com- 
merce, and eventually attacked an English gunboat. 
That was too much; the British Government set to 
work to establish control. It made shows of force, 
sent in resident advisers who had a most miserable 
time at-first, and negotiated a network of treaties 
with native rulers. As a result, the Federated Malay 
States now formsa great block stretching across the 
center of the peninsula, with adhesions of protected 
states on either flank. The job was done neatly and 
efficiently with minimum friction and next to no 


R wee has entered international politics 


(Ewing Galloway) 
Drying rubber on a Singapore plantation 





fighting. In ratio of returns to expenses, the Malay 
Peninsula represents the most successful colonial 
experiment of modern times. 

The British began to make headway on the main- 
land only in 1874 when they signed a treaty with the 
Sultan of Perak. Politically, the situation is still 
young, since Johore, comprising the Land’s End of 
the peninsula just back of Singapore, did not be- 
come a protected state until 1914. As the British 
administration protected the Chinese and taxed 
them well for it, both revenues and production in- 
creased. Roads were built, streams harnessed for 
power, and railroads pushed into the interior. Al- 
most from the beginning the administration has 
paid its way in good 
order and has_ even 
loaned money to Siam 
for special interconnect- 
ing railway projects. 

And now Malaysian 
rubber disturbs inter- 
national relations, yet: 
rubber was not planted 
there on a commercial 
scale until 1895. The 
wise men in the Malay- 
sian. saddle perceived 
that tin deposits, how- 
ever rich, do not last 
forever. Moreover, Bra- 
zil’s export duties on 
rubber were unfair and 
uneconomic. Seeds from 
- Brazil were matured in 
Kew Gardens, London, and seedlings sent out to the 
East. The growth of those seedlings changed the 
whole trend of the rubber trade from jungle pros- 
pecting to scientific agriculture. Of-the more than 
50,000 tons brought to market in 1900, but four tons 
were plantation grown. Yet in 1922, less than 
25,000 tons out of the world supply of 380,000 
consisted of wild rubber. The rubber trade today de- 
pends upon plantations for more than ninety-three 
per cent of its supplies. And of this all-important 
plantation rubber the Federated Malay States, 
exclusive of the more random operations in the 
neighboring protected ‘states, produces, or can 
produce unless regulations interfere, more than a 
third. In 1922 rubber trees were tapped on 140,000 
Malaysian holdings. 

Whenever production of a world-necessary crop 
becomes localized to this extent, price regulation is 
a possibility. The incentive (Continued on page 252) 
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Four Poems 
By James Rorty 


A Poem for Nurses 


There is a terrible crying somewhere. 

Something is dying, 

Something is dying, but you can’t find it. 

You run here, you run there, but you can’t find it — 
Always it’s somewhere else, that terrible crying. 


I think a mad dog has seized the peace of the world 
and is running wildly away, 

And the ambulance gongs are banging, banging, 

And everywhere people are crying, crying. 


In what sick dream do we strive, and when shall we 
waken? 

And when will the terrible crying be silenced in healing 
and night? 

Oh, soon may the pitying string be snapped and the 
torturing bow be broken. 

Oh, better the peace of the night and the farthest dim 
star. 


Pierrot in Hospital 


Four walls, high and white and cool, 
Close about the weary Fool; 

Sunken head on stony breast — 
Shut the door, and let him rest. 


People, did I call the dance 

Of plant and atom, Man and Chance? 
Now they are frozen in a dream 

Of sea and star way, field and stream. 


People, did you hear me laugh 
Bearing the wine I bid you quaff? 
Peace — you may keep, for all of me 
Your terrible sobriety. 


Broken fools can seldom pay 

Half the cost of being gay. 
Needing now a modest loan, 

Who shall serve me but mine own? 


Not the crowds, for whom my scorn 
Early in the race was born. 

No, my loved menagerie — 

Them I call to succor me! 


Creatures of darkness, ancient kin, 
Open your hearts and take me in! 
Orang-sire and tiger-dam, 

Roar, and teach me what I am! 


I am yours, and you are mine — 
Slink and shuffle, purr and whine — 
Gather close, and when I cry,- 
Growl and bellow, lest I die! 


Let me live! — again be clad 


In the armor of the Mad, 
Fanged and clawed, and mocking-strong 
With new impudence of song! p 


Four walls, high and white and cool, 
Close about the weary Fool; 

Sunken bead on stony breast — 
Shut the door, and let bim rest. 


Poplars in the Waste Lands 


Standing at the Fudgment Seat 
Where sinners with the angels meet, 
I heard a pitying seraph say: 
“Plant poplar trees along the way. 


“The path of purgatory’s long 

For sinning souls, however strong. 
These sweet initiates of Grace 

Will guide the way unto God’s face. 





“There is no music of the spring 

So green as that the poplars sing. 
And when the summer burns the lands, 

The poplars lift their pious hands 


“And pray for rain so stoutly that 
The floods are loosed from Ararat. 
Then in the evening of the year 

Their yellow candle flames appear 


“And lead the pageant of the fall 
In sumptuous processional 

By every lane and stream side right 
Up to the gates of winter night.” 


Standing at the Fudgment Seat 
Where sinners with the angels meet, 
I heard a pitying seraph say: 
“Plant poplar trees along the way.” 


Not in the Decree 


This was the shame she never could confess 
Even to the judge who granted the decree; 

This was the crime no sentence could redress 
In jails this side of high eternity; 

This was the case too rare and recondite 
For legal tomes or codes to mention; 

This was the sin too dark to bear the light — 
The fatal, crass misapprehension! 

She married him — he seemed so like a man, 
Until one day she saw him clear and whole: 

“My God!”’ she cried, and shrieking, turned and ran — 
He was a Kewpie, and he had no soul. 
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(Bureau of Mines) 
IN 1923, 2,452 MEN WERE KILLED IN COAL-MINE ACCIDENTS AND DISASTERS. THIS PICTURE SHOWS COAL MINERS UTILIZING 
THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF FIRST AID TO SUCCOR AN INJURED FELLOW WORKMAN. MORE THAN 100,000 MINERS HAVE BEEN GIVEN 


FIRST-AID INSTRUCTION BY THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF MINES 


The Army King 
of Coal 








(Bureau of Mines 

‘““FOR MEN MUST WORK AND WOMEN MUST WEEP.” 

WIVES AND CHILDREN OF COAL MINERS AWAITING NEWS OF THE FATE OF MINERS ENTOMBED BY A COAL-MINE EXPLOSION 
IN THE EAST TENNESSEE COAL REGION ; 
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CREW OF TRAINED RESCUE 
MEN TESTING FOR PRES- 
ENCE OF POISONOUS MINE 
GASES FOLLOWING A FIRE 
OR EXPLOSION IN A COAL 
MINE. THE CREW IS 
EQUIPPED WITH OXYGEN 
MINE-RESCUE BREATHING 
APPARATUS, CANARIES 
USED FOR DETECTING 
CARBON MONOXIDE, CAR- 
BON MONOXIDE SELF-RES- 
CUERS, AND FLAME 
SAFETY LAMPS 
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(Bureau of Mines) 
UNDERCUTTING COAL BY MEANS OF AN ELECTRICAL COAL-CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
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(Bureau of Mines) 
NEAR THE BOTTOM OF A SHAFT WHERE THE COAL CARIS HELD TO BE WEIGHED ON THE SCALES BEFORE IT 
IS SENT UP IN THE SHAFT 


(Bureau of Mines) 
PICKING COAL BY HAND. THIS PICTURE SHOWS PART OF THE PICKING TABLES AND LOADING ROOM AT AN INDIANA MINE 
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(Ewing Galloway) ; 

IN THE OLD DAYS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY SOME TWENTY YEARS AGO ONE LITTLE GROUP OF MEN 
DID ALL THE WORK. THEY UNDERCUT THE COAL, SET THE TIMBER TO SUPPORT THE ROOF, AS SEEN 
IN THIS PICTURE, AND LOADED THE CAR. NOW EACH DIFFERENT PHASE OF THE WORK IS DONE BY A 
DIFFERENT GANG OF MEN. OTHERS HAVE SET THE TIMBER, OTHERS HAVE TESTED THE AIR, AND STILL 
OTHERS HAVE CUT AND PICKED THE COAL TO MAKE READY FOR THESE MEN TO LOAD THE CAR 
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Don Bartolomeo 


A Tale of Old California 
By Jaime de Angulo 


Thts story of the old days in Southern California when the country belonged to the Spaniards is told by the 
last Indian of the Sureno tribe, a half-breed nephew of Don Bartolomeo, whose wife, Dona Mercedes, ran 
away with his brother, the half-breed’s father. Between gay, dashing Aurelio and slow, ponderous Abelardo, 
sons of Don Bartolomeo, a curious gulf seems to exist. One day, Don Bartolomeo’s only friend, Don Faustino, 
appears to tell him that Dona Mercedes has come to Monterey poor, sick, and dying; with her is a grown daugh- 
ter. Don Faustino begs for her forgiveness, but Don Bartolomeo tells him he does not understand. He sends a 
message to her to die in peace, but says it 1s the other one whom he can never forgive, not even on the day of the 
Last Judgment. As he rides away, Don Bartolomeo tells the boys that there is a curse on the country. The follow- 
ing summer, Don Faustino says that Don Faustino must take the girl. No one can hold her. She is beautiful 
and has all the young men in town after her. She rides better than a man — but recklessly. After a long silence 

Don Bartolomeo gives an order to saddle the pack horses and bring his wife’s child back to the ranch. 


XII 


ELL, she was an extraordinary woman, 
\ \ that girl who was a daughter of my father. 
When I arrived in Monterey, in the court- 
yard of Don Faustino’s house, I was very dusty and 
tired. I had made the trip in one day, and I had 
brought her a good horse, too. I had begun to take off 
the saddles, and there she was right in the midst of 
the horses with all her flounces and red lips and her 
eyes. She called me “elder brother” in our own 
Indian tongue. That is the only word she knew, I 
think, and she must have learned it just to please 
me. And she kissed me very softly. Now that part of 
it was not at all Indian. Besides, no woman had ever 
kissed me. Besides, she was my own blood. I lost 
control right there and then, and she always ruled 
me after that. | 
But that is not the way she met Abelardo. It was 
on Pino Bonito we met him. He knew we were 
coming, and he was waiting for us. That is, he knew 
we would get there just about that time — about 
an hour before sundown. Maybe he had come two or 
three days in succession. It was so lonely at the 
ranch. Concha had been very much excited ever 
since we reached the real coast, our coast. She said 
she had never seen such a beautiful place — not 


anywhere — although she had traveled a great deal 
with her mother. We had been two days on the 
road on account of pack horses, but she did not seem 
tired at all. 

And then we saw him, or rather we saw first his 
big black horse tied to a tree, and the horse whinnied 
to our animals. Abelardo had been lying down on the 
pine needles under the Pino Bonito, I suppose, and 
he shambled forward toward us just like a big bear 
coming out of the brush. He was a very big man, you 
know. If it had been Aurelio, now, he would have 
jumped on his horse with a whoop and a yell and 
made him buck or some crazy trick like that, but 
Abelardo just came forward, and stood in front of 
Concha and removed his hat. 

“Sea Vd. la bienvenida,” he said. He said it very 
gravely. And she sat there on her horse like a fool — 
not answering him at all, and very pale. I think he 
gave her a fright coming out of the shade that way 
so silently. So he turned to me and asked me if we 
had a good trip, but I was so surprised at his speak- 
ing to her with “Vd.” instead of “¢#” that I didn’t 
have wit enough to answer him. 

He must have thought somebody had turned us 
dumb on the trip. “Well, it is getting late. Let’s 
start down,” he said, as gravely as ever. All the way 
down the ridge I kept thinking about his calling her 
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“Vd.” instead of “‘t#.” Because, you see, he was 
only her.half brother just like me, but on the other 
side, and I had called her “‘¢#” right from the start. 

And I worried about other things, too. Things 
behind that, and that was the first time of my life 
when I felt wrong because I was a half-breed and not 


one full thing or the other. As for Concha, she had 


gotten over her fright, if fright it was, and now she 
was red and white in turns and in a vexed mood. 


-o) 





~~ 








Once her horse hesitated at a rock, and she gave 
him such a cut with the whip that he leaped right 
over it. It was a bad place in the trail, but she was 
light and her horse was a good one. But Abelardo 
gave a low whistle and shook his head. 

That put her in the van, and it was she who led 
us into the ranch. Don Bartolomeo was sitting on a 
bench at the back of the house. He never made a 
move when he saw us, but she jumped off her horse 
and walked straight to him and knelt in front of him. 
I was so interested in watching them that I let the 
pack horses get into a tangle in front of the corral 
gates. I wanted to see what he would do and say. 
But he did not say anything. 

Only after quite a while he raised his hand, and 
with his thumb he made the sign of the cross on her 
forehead, and I saw his lips move. I guess he was 
blessing her. I could see only her back, of course, and 
it was shaking, and I knew she was crying and sob- 
bing with her face buried in her hands. 

But he never moved and never said a word. Then 
Abelardo called to me from the corral to help him 
unpack. It was almost night now. I could hardly see 
the ropes and got all tangled up and mad. And I 
could hear the old Hilahilukeni woman out in the 
chaparral calling to her spirits, and I was so angry 
that if I had not been so afraid of her I would have 
cursed her. 

I was glad to have a woman around the ranch 
again. I was tired of cooking, and the house had 
become very dirty and messy. But Concha was not a 
house woman at all. She was out on her horse all the 
time, and I had to do the cooking just as before. 
Then, too, I had expected that it would not be so 
lonely and gloomy as before. But it was worse, if 
anything, because now Abelardo seemed all queer. 
He changed his mind all the time. 


He started to go out riding, and before an hour 
he was back. Then he’d commence to fix a fence or 
something near the house, and then he’d start some- 
thing else. And Concha, she was worse. Sometimes 
she sat on the porch, all dressed up and perfumed. 
I had to make two more trips to town to bring all her 
things and dresses — boxes and boxes. Then she 
would jump up and run into her room and put on 
man’s clothes, and look more like awoman than ever. 

“ Abelardo, oh, Abelardo!” she would call. “May 
I have a horse?” And Abelardo would saddle her a 
horse without saying a word; and off she would go, 
he looking after her; then he would sit on that big 
mortar and look over the ocean and do nothing for 
hours, and that was not at all natural for him. 

He seemed to be afraid of her, and she of him — 
because she joked and played with me freely enough, 
but she hardly ever spoke to him or even looked at 
him. But he looked at her all the time with that 
strange hard stare of his — half hatred, half scorn — 
yet never surely either the one or the other. As for 
Don Bartolomeo, he seemed to have retired entirely 
into his thoughts and hardly ever spoke to any of us. 

Concha had brought a new guitar, and she used to 
sing in the evenings; queer songs she sang — half 
sad, half angry — that made you feel almost mad. 
At least, that is the way I felt, and it must have 
been the same with Abelardo because he began to 
sleep badly, turning over and over so much that he 
disturbed me; and I made him move his bed to the 
other end of the room — the two boys and I always 
slept upstairs in a large room, a sort of attic — and 
he blamed it on the songs. He said he could hear 
them in his sleep. 


XIII 


HE winter came. It was a long winter with much 
rain and fog. The old Lalihesi stayed with us for 

a little while. He and Concha made friends right 
away. She was more natural with him than with 
anyone else. I wish he had remained with us, but 
finally he said that he had come to say good-by. 

“There are too few of us left and only very old 
ones,” he told me, “‘so we have decided to go over 
to Jolon and stay with the Indians there. Some of us 
have got relations among them, and they have a 
good rancheria. I know a little of their language.” 

I wanted to go with him. I told him I didn’t like to 
stay here, but he wouldn’t let me. “‘ You belong here. 
You belong with your uncle. It would not be right 
for you to leave them. I know, I know what you 
mean and what is in your head. You had better not 
speak about it. I don’t like it, either. But you know 
he is your elder brother, in our way of speaking, and 
so it’s not for you to say anything. After all, they are 
Spanish, and it’s their own way.” 

Don Bartolomeo talked a good deal with the 
Lalihesi; they talked about old things, and at the 
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last he embraced him very tightly. But after he 
went Don Bartolomeo fell back into his mood. 

The winter passed, and when the spring came that 
girl got more restless than ever; and to escape it I 
used to go out a great deal and look after the cattle. 
They needed it, too. They were getting very wild and 
half of them were orejanos calves. You see, all that 
winter Abelardo had done nothing but go around 
looking for something else, and the old man hardly 
ever got on a horse now so I thought to myself: 

“Well, if you won’t do the vaguero work, you'll 
have to cook and look after the house. Because that 
girl is absolutely useless.”” Sometimes she came rid- 
ing with me, especially at first, but she did not know 
a thing about the minds of cattle, and nearly every 
time she scared them into a wild run. 

She enjoyed it. She was a marvelous rider and 
fearless — perhaps one of the best I have ever seen 
after Aurelio. And she would tear after them, yelling. 
Very soon our cattle got so wild you could not come 
in sight of them without their making for the woods. 
After that I went alone. I used to tie my horse in a 
clump of trees a little way from the house, and after 
breakfast I would watch for my chance and slip out. 
Then I would be obliged to laugh to myself all during 
the day, thinking of the picture: Abelardo — as big 
as a bear — in the kitchen and Concha, all painted 
up and perfumed with her ruffles and her pretty 
legs, sitting on the porch fanning herself. It was a 
hot summer that year, hot and still. 

One evening we were still eating supper when the 
dogs barked, there was a yell and a whoop, a horse 
slid and stopped right in front of us in a cloud of 
dust, and out of it all jumped Aurelio, laughing and 
yelling. Even Don Bartolomeo smiled and gave him 
the blessing. Then Aurelio came and embraced me 
first and Abelardo who stood behind me, and then he 
kissed Concha just the same way. Then he held her 
off at arm’s length. . 

“God be praised, but how handsome you are. 
They told me you were, but I didn’t imagine it, 
little sister. You smell like a real woman.” She 
blushed, of course. Then he gave her another kiss, 
and paying no more attention to her he went to the 
old Hilahilukeni where she sat all huddled against 
the wall like a heap of rags. And he took her and 
raised her and shook her and embraced her and 
called her an old witch, and she giggled in her high, 
thin, cracked voice. 

We sat up till the middle of the night listening to 
his stories. He had been all over the world from San 
José down to San Diego, and he told us how they 
did things on all the big ranches. It was very inter- 
esting. Even after we went to bed I could not sleep 
thinking of it all, but Aurelio snored like a wild 
horse. 

As soon as Aurelio came back everything changed. 
The very first time that he went riding with me, and 
she came along, too, things changed. She scattered 


the cattle, as usual, and Aurelio swore a whole string 
of blasphemies. And he told her to go back to the 
ranch. He swore at her, too, up and down. 

She got mad and struck him in the face with her 
whip. It was a pretty hard blow and left a red line 
that began to swell. She looked at him without say- 
ing anything for a while — then she burst into tears 
and galloped away on her horse. But what surprised 
me most was that he was not angry at all. He looked 
after her as if he admired her. He only said, “‘She 
rides very well, but she is a woman just the same, 
and the more she puts on men’s clothes the more she 
is a woman. I never saw one like her.” 

But after that she never came riding with us any 
more. She was angry with him and would not speak 
to him for several days. But he teased her out of it. 
Nobody could resist him — he was so gay and hand- 
some. And he even made her cook so Abelardo could 
come riding with us. Only Abelardo was not changed. 
Aurelio asked me about it. “What is the matter with 
him? What is he mad about? He looks as if some- 
thing were eating him inside.” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “That’s the way he has 
been all winter.” 

Concha, now full of gayety, seemed to have for- 
given Aurelio entirely and to admire him very much. 
Both of them played a good deal around the place 
and teased each other and laughed and joked. 











XIV 


T was a very hot summer with sultry nights. 
One night I woke up ‘with a bad feeling. I 
think I had too many blankets on me. I tried to fix 
my bed again, and I had to light the lamp. I noticed 
that the beds of the boys were empty, but I thought 
they must have gone to sleep outside because it was 
so hot, and I paid no attention to it. I was soon 
asleep again. When I woke up it was full daylight, 
and I hurried into my clothes because that day we 
were to bring some cattle down from the ridge, and 
we should have started just at dawn. 

So I was not surprised to see Abelardo standing in 
front of the barn. Only when I came near, his face 
gave me a shock: it was all set in a kind of a 
grimace, and his eyes were red as if he had not 
slept at all. “‘What’s the (Continued on page 252) 
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Readers and Writers 


N a neat little volume, rather like 
Messrs. Dutton’s “To-day and To- 
morrow Series,” Professors Norris F. 

Hall, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., and Manley 
O. Hudson have published the addresses 
given by them at a symposium held last 
year under the auspices of the Harvard 
chapter of the Gamma Alpha Society. 
“The Next War’ (Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin Press) is as interesting as the best 
volumes in that now famous series, and 
may be compared with “Daedalus, or 
Science and the Future,” “‘Callinicus, A 
Defence of Chemical Warfare,” by J. B. S. 
Haldane, Bertrand Russell’s “Icarus, or 
the Future of Science,” and “Paris, the 
Future of War,” by Liddell Hart — an 
addition to the series which has not yet 
appeared in this country. That an Ameri- 
can publisher might have initiated such a 
series, instead of merely taking it over 
from England, is amply demonstrated by 
the little book before me. 

The three addresses consider war from 
certain aspects with which the speakers 
have an especial familiarity. “Science in 
War” is the theme of Dr. Hall, as in- 
structor in chemistry; “The Conscription 
of Public Opinion” deals with propaganda 
and free speech as seen by Professor 
Chafee; Mr. Hudson, being a professor of 
international law, discusses “The Stack- 
ing of the Cards” from the point of view 
of a believer in arbitration. The absence 
of all rhetoric and mere sentimentality 
from the exposition of their ideas 1s 
greatly to the credit of the gentlemen 
concerned who simply argue soberly from 
the premises of the last war the possible 
developments of the next. 


ERHAPS, if we would meditate upon 
the facts which they reasonably de- 
duce from past experience, we could then 
decide with more conviction than we 
usually possess whether another world 
war is worth averting. The aim of the 
speakers is to provide a more definite 
basis for decision than the vague belief 
that war is horrible. Dr. Hall shows how 
inevitably the next war will be won by 
science rather than by human valor, and 
adds his assurance that, if we must have a 
war, the more scientific it is the better — 
despite the common illusions concerning 
poison gas, and so forth. He agrees with 
Mr. Haldane that the effects of gas are 
not nearly so bad as the effects of shrap- 
nel, that the legends as to its horrors are 
just the ordinary human reaction from 
what is unfamiliar. In any case, whether 
we like it or not, there can be no more 
“real soldiering’’; wars will be conducted 
by chemists and engineers. 


By Ernest Boyd 





The conscription of public opinion, 
Professor Chafee tells us, is now an 
essential feature of modern warfare, and 
he reminds us that the machinery de- 
vised during the last war to stifle heresy 
and to maintain the illusions necessary to 
national vanity is still in existence and 
will be used when wanted. In a passage 
which pays a fine tribute to the State of 
Massachusetts, he says: “The needless- 
ness of such laws is shown by the ex- 
perience of Massachusetts. We had in this 
State a large training camp and naval 
bases. Thousands of soldiers embarked 
from Boston to France. We had innumer- 
able factories for the manufacture of 
munitions and other war supplies. We had 
in our midst a large foreign-born popula- 
tion, much of it unfriendly, by race at 
least, to the Allied cause. . . . The United 
States District Attorney in Massachusetts 
refused to institute a single prosecution al- 
though much was said and written which 
would have been punished elsewhere. No 
record exists of a single bomb explosion, 
act of sabotage, or evasion of the draft, 
or desertion, which may be traced to such 
an unpublished utterance.” 


N other words, the provisions of the 
Espionage Act may be intelligently 
applied to cases which obviously come 
within the true intention of its terms, but 
generally those provisions are stretched 
and abused until all trace of free opin- 
ion and intelligent discussion disappears. 
Mr. Chafee has no hope for the preserva- 
tion of an intelligent public opinion in war 
time. If we want to be at liberty to think 
honestly and express our opinions we 
“must bend every effort to the end that 
there shall be no next war.” 

Professor Hudson’s contribution is a 
warning that we do not know what nations 
will be allies in the next war, nor what 
aims they will profess. One thing certain 
is that they will all disagree — as in the 
past — as to their aims and will modify 


or abandon certain aims while the con- 
flict is in process. The best remedy — and 
he admits its limitations — is such organi- 
zation as will insure the participation of as 
many nations as possible in all interna- 
tional disputes, for then the chances of 
prolonged discussion as to the causes and 
aims of the impending conflict are greater. 
Fifty-five countries are “trying earnestly 
and intelligently, even if sometimes they 
are making mistakes, to organize the 
world against the next war.” Mr. Hudson 
thinks that the possibilities of a sudden 
outbreak of war are thereby diminished, 
and he invites America to participate, 
rather than “help to bring on the next 
war” by remaining neutral. 


FTER a surfeit of such discussion (in 
private!) during the last war, I find 
myself returning to the subject without 
much optimism, though not without 
interest. I still see the defect which has 
always vitiated the arguments both of 
militarists and pacifists so far as I am 
concerned. The former pretend that war 
is glorious and inspired by patriotic de- 
votion to one’s country; the latter, that 
war is hideous and foisted upon peaceable 
citizens by malignant exploiters. The 
militarists have professional reasons for 
defending their trade; the pacifists have 
their personal illusions which obscure 
from them the facts of everyday life. I 
doubt if the crowd has much faith in the 
propaganda concerning life in the army 
and the glories of the battlefield. The 
actual fighting men certainly have not 
but they are not any more pacifistic on 
that account. The pacifists, isolating war 
as a single problem, fail to see it in rela- 
tion to a thousand other factors, some of 
which actually cause wars while the 
others make their ‘duration possible. 
Consequently, I have no sympathy 
with the pacifist theory that, if people 
only knew what war really is, stripped of 
its glamour, universal disarmament would 
ensue. And I am equally certain that the 
militarists are wrong when they imagine 
that healthy men, who are ready to fight, 
can be deterred from doing so by speeches 
and pamphlets urging the blessings of 
peace and recounting the nefarious mach- 
inations of Wall Street. In the happy 
day when the majority of human beings 
have completely cosmopolitan minds, 
when their emotions are completely con- 
trolled by their intelligence, when they 
instinctively disbelieve all statements by 
officials of the state, civil and military, 
then it will be possible to begin serious 
discussion as to the desirability of war. 
But not until then! 
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New Books tn Brief Review 


Theodore Dreiser. By Burton Rascoe. 
New York: Robert McBride & Co. 
$1.00. 


R. RASCOE’S chief complaint 
against the hostile critics of Theo- 
dore Dreiser is that they have not read 
him. Some of them, he thinks — like Mr. 
Stuart P. Sherman — may have read him, 
but continue deliberately to misrepresent 
him. In his handling of critics whose views 
differ from his own, Mr. Rascoe is inclined 
to forget the diversity of man’s nature, the 
differences in balance and rhythm which 
determine personal likes and dislikes, the 
decisive influences on intellectual judg- 
ments of unpleasant manners and customs 
or unsympathetic personalities. Mr. Sher- 
man is not sheer intellect distilling a pure 
essence of criticism. Neither is Mr. Dreiser 
sheer artist creating the perfect line and 
color of fiction. Both are men of obviously 
clashing temperaments unable to see 
values in the same proportions. For him- 
self, Mr. Rascoe is an out-and-out Dreiser- 
ian: his own critical edge is blunted by 
downright admiration. In his eyes, the 
excessive length, the crudities, and the 
lapses of Dreiser’s novels are so absorbed 
and covered up by his virtues that almost 
they cease to exist. Sooner or later, 
Dreiser will have to be protected from his 
friends whose eulogies are often as unfor- 
tunate as the myopic criticism of his 
enemies. In all events, Mr. Rascoe has 
written a downright, hard-hitting book, 
striking out lustily for an author who is 
just beginning to come into his own. 


**x* kk * 


Bindon Parva. By George A. Birmingham. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.00. 


HESE tales, first published in Eng- 

land, enliven the church of a little 
Dorset parish with the personalities of its 
dead rectors. A somewhat curious theory 
the author puts into the mouth of one of 
his characters: that “human emotion has 
the power of soaking into the walls of a 
building, charging the very stones with a 
certain energy which they give out again 
years afterward.” So the emotions which 
have flung themselves against the walls of 
the little church at Bindon Parva “ooze” 
out of the stones to find their way myste- 
riously into the mind of the present rector 
who tells the stories of men who lived 
three hundred years before as though they 
had been his intimates. The theory is an 
interesting one and — since it does not 
obtrude upon the stories themselves, but 
is reserved as an explanation for them — 
the reader’s interest in the narratives 
which Mr. Birmingham discloses is not 


spoiled. Some of the tales are quiet ones 
of the peaceful, pastoral lives at Bindon 
Parva, and some of them carry a raciness 
and vigor which upholds the author’s 
reputation as a fiction writer of ability. 
All of the stories are worth reading. 


eee * * 


The Valley of Strife. By Marshall R. Hall. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00. 


IX guns roar and dead men fall in this 
story of the strife between cowmen 
and sheepmen in the old West. Those who 
like “Western stuff ” — and show me the 
man with soul so dead as not to like it — 
will enjoy all of this story except the love 
episode. This criticism will also apply to 
the six or eight movie scenarios which 
industrious apprentices will in good time 
evolve from it. Otherwise, if one skips the 
parts about the pure young cowgirl, it is a 
fine record of battle, murder, and sudden 
death. And these are pleasant subjects in 
unreal life. 
*e ee * 


Subtle Shining Secrecies. By William Stone 
Booth. Boston: Walter H. Baker Co. 
$10.00. 


HE subject of this book — the search 
for evidences of the hand of Francis 
Bacon in the works of William Shakes- 
peare — is one which has too often lent 
itself to bumptious expression and arro- 
gant argumentation. Mr. Booth has gone 
about his task by noting down every dis- 
cernible acrostic and telestic in the plays 
and sonnets, marking significant passages 
in the text and leaving the final judgment 
to the reader. Naturally enough, there are 
many which appear to be accidental or 
irrelevant, but there are many more which 
are not easily refutable, and the author has 
been consistent in presenting comments 
which explain without attempting to 
amplify. 
The book is largely made up of fac- 
simile pages from the early folios, with the 
indicated devices in clear rubrication. 


** * *& * 


Representative American Dramas. National 
and Local. Edited by Montrose J. 
Moses. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$4.50. 

N anthology which should be of great 
interest and assistance to the ever- 
increasing number of students of Ameri- 
can drama. Edited by a man who has 
devoted a lifetime of intelligent and sym- 
pathetic study to his subject, it presents 
an encouraging picture of the improve- 
ment in literary and dramatic craftsman- 
ship of American playwrights during the 


last thirty years as represented by his 
selections. The compiler is to be thanked 
for rescuing from threatened oblivion Mr. 


Charles Hoyt whose plays are a landmark 


in the theatrical history of this country, 
but we note with regret Mr. Edward 
Sheldon is unrepresented. For the layman 
the book must have comparatively little 
interest as many of the plays included 
have ceased to possess intrinsic value 
other than as milestones in dramatic de- 
velopment. There are brief critical intro- 
ductions to each author and a helpful 
bibliography in the appendix. 


*e* * & 


The Invention of Printing in China and Its 
Spread Westward. By Thomas Francis 
Carter. New York: Columbia, Uni- 
versity Press. $7.50. 


CLEAR, comprehensive study of 

the development of paper making 
and printing in China, covering the vari- 
ous stages of advancement in the art and 
the slow spread of this knowledge West- 
ward. The text, the wholly admirable 
illustrations, and the illuminating charts 
and diagrams combine to give this volume 
an extraordinary clarity and effectiveness. 
As a book of reference or textbook it is 
ideal, but it is more than that: it is a 
sympathetic and well-written exposition 
of the eminence of Eastern civilization as 
compared with the bickerings and futility 
of the Europe of those days. Nordics will 
read this and weep. Tears may do them 
good; at any rate, this fine volume from 
the Columbia’ University Press will teach 
them something that they should know — 
and interest them in the bargain. 


ee ee & 


In a Strange Land, the Story of Every Im- 
migrant. By V. G. Korolenko. Trans- 
lated by Gregory Zilborg. New York: 
Bernard G. Richards Co., Inc. $2.00. 


HE story of a Russian immigrant in 

America. Based as it is on Korolen- 
ko’s observations of life in the United 
States in 1894, the realism of the story 
may strike modern readers as somewhat 
threadbare and frayed around the edges. 
But spiritually the book is as sound and 
genuine as honest oak planking. Poor 
Matvai Lozinsky, incoherent, dumb, lost 
in a strange land, experiences the absolute 
loneliness of one who moves solitary in a 
vast throng. All his confused emotions are 
portrayed with the skill of a master and 
the humorous sympathy of an under- 
standing spirit. A little-known writer to 
Americans, Korolenko in this example of 
his work stands high above the average 
of the overpraised Russian novelists. 
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What the World Is Doing 


EMBERS of the debt-funding 
M commissions of Belgium and the 
United States have reached com- 
plete agreement upon the method of fund- 
; ing the war debt owed by 
Belgian Debt Belgium to this country and 
Funded 
on August 18, the terms were 
signed at the Belgian Embassy in Wash- 
ington. All that remains now is the ap- 
proval of our Congress and the Belgian 
Parliament for the beginning of payments. 
The debt was divided into two sections, 
pre-Armistice and post-Armistice. The 
Belgian commission insisted that the 
former item should be considered in a 
different light from the latter. But be- 
cause of the failure of this country to sign 
the Versailles Treaty, our debt funding 
commission did not feel itself bound to the 
arrangement of President Wilson that 
Germany should be substituted for Bel- 
gium as debtor. It also stood out against 
applying the five per cent proportion of 
German debts to Belgium allocated under 
the Dawes Plan. Still, our commission felt 
a moral obligation, despite the fact that no 
actual insistence existed, and it was de- 
cided that interest should be abandoned 
on the pre-Armistice item of $171,780,000. 
The Belgian debt to the United States is 
summarized in the following table: 


Cash advances under 





Liberty Loan acts $347,210,808 .68 
Purchases of surplus war 

supplies 29,818,761 .38 
Total principle $377,029,570.04 
Interest on cash advances 

under liberty Loan 

acts,* $94,794,143 -33 





Total of principal and 
interest $471,823,713-37 
Of the total advanced to Belgium under 

the Liberty Loan acts, a little less than 

half was advanced in cash before the 

Armistice and a little more than half after- 

wards. The exact figures are: 


Pre-Armistice cash ad- 


WANDER, 6 «56a ssce $171,780,000.00 
Post-Armistice cash ad- 
WROES s Scicsnacwscess 175,430,808 .68 





Gi ch ssacccescasced $347,210,808.68 


The interest figure of $71,000,000 brings 
the total of the post-Armistice debt to 
$246,000,000, the amount agreed upon. 

Sixty-two years are fixed as the period 
ever which payment of the debt is to be 
stretched. Recognizing the fact that Bel- 
gium’s trade balances are against her and 

that her exchange is low, our 
Concessions commission provided that 
she should make arbitrary payments over 


*Belgium claimed this amount should be $71,000- 
ooo and her figure was accepted. 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


a period of ten years on the interest 
account and that the 34 per cent interest 
rate should not apply until that time. 
Thus, for the first year, Belgium will pay 
on the post-Armistice debt account only 
$2,840,000; the tenth year, she will pay 
$6,650,000; the eleventh year she will pay 
$9,772,500, a figure which will be almost 
constant for the remainder of the period. 
The first payment, it is expected, will be 
made on December 15, 1925. 

The Treasury Department has made it 
apparent, though informally, that the 
Belgian settlement is not to be considered 
a precedent in the funding of other debts. 

The French commissioners 
PC cg expected in Washington 
about the middle of September and it is 
expected that they will request some such 





(Keystone) 
MarsHAL PETAIN 


The ‘‘ Hero of Verdun”’ is returning to take 
charge of operations in the Riff 


settlement as has been made with Bel- 
gium regarding pre-Armistice debts. 
Secretary MELLon and Senator Smoot 
of the American World War Debt Funding 
Commission presented the plan for settle- 
ment to President Coo.ipcE on August 
17. The President had gone 
to Plymouth, Vermont, to 
visit his father, Col. Joun 
Cooiipce. With Mr. Coo.ince’s ap- 
proval the agreement was signed in short 
order. His statement when informed of the 
conclusion of formalities showed that he 
was both pleased and satisfied. It is not 
expected that any difficulty will be met in 
securing Congressional approval in De- 
cember and while some grumbling is 
possible in the Belgian Parliament, it is 


**Pleased and 
Satisfied ”’ 


thought that the agreement will be ratified 
there, too. 

Mr. Coo.incE discussed tax reduction 
with Secretary MELton, Senator Smoot, 
and Representative Titson of Connecti- 
cut, Republican floor leader in the House, 

Tax after the Belgian debt fund- 

Reductions ing operations were out of 
the way. Senator Smoot and Representa- 
tive Titson favor cutting the maximum 
surtax on incomes of $12,000 and more to 
twenty per cent from the present forty per 
cent. They would like to make the tax on 
incomes of $4,000 or less, one per cent 
instead of two; on incomes between $4,000 
and $8,000, three per cent instead of four; 
on incomes between $8,000 and $12,000, 
five per cent instead of six. The three 
party leaders are eager to get tax revision 
measures through both Houses in time for 
a reduction to be made before March 15, 
the date when payments are first due. 
Mr. Titson is confident that he will be 
able to secure action in the Lower House 
in plenty of time for the Senate to finish 
with the tax bill by March. No definite 
program has been decided upon as yet, 
pending information upon the Treasury 
surplus and an estimate of governmental 
expenses, 

President Coo.tpcE has been listening 
with considerable interest to reports 
brought to him by different Senators upon 
the chances of favorable action on the 

World Court by the Senate. 
World Court 4 recent poll ‘had the 
extremely optimistic figure of seventy-six 
Senators whose votes might be counted on 
for adherence. The President will make 
the World Court one of the important 
points of his foreign policy in his annual 
message to Congress in December. At 
present, he appears pleased with prelimi- 
nary conjectures which indicate that a 
number of recalcitrant members of the 


Upper House are swinging around to his _ 


support. 
Republican leaders in Massachusetts 


have been urging Mr. Coo.ipcE to sug- 
gest to the next Congress a reapportion- 
ment of Representatives among the 
States. Such changes are 
prviiehers allowed by the Constitution 
every ten years. Several 
plans have been suggested, but the one 
which has the greatest support would 
increase membership in the House from 
435 to 483. States which would gain and 
the number of additional Representatives 
they would have are: 


AIO ae ea I 
PURMBBDS eihacoee i aesun hon cai eke I 
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(Keystone) 


VISCOUNT KaTo 


The Premier of Japan whose Cabinet resigned, 
due to differences over tax adjustments. 


Illinois...... Sidi kpee ees bead 3 
oo a ree I 
Massachusetts. ............0cececcees 2 
SE Sere eer eee y 4 
Nit: 2 Re I 
IMEI AP RT OEY (25516: 6-2i'axs ceisiadicrs eters sind Oooo 2 
DS <o:s sede sessdensesseaces I 
PAW NOSES asia oon 5 6 Mio Bde eee 4 
North Carolina. ...............00000- 2 
LOM SS Ree ae ere re ee 4 
MOE RNPOE A io ooo ise c's Seale Ree Ss I 
Ee ee eee eee ee I 
Pennsylvania. US Beh dapat vate er A ie Cicely 4 
South Carolina.................. nel 
WENNOBSEE Se aiela sis Sorsavssialsice ties see Sees I 
ere Teer ee ee 3 
Ma kCbeksesskasonsvesnneres I 
NS 6 Késasb case veer nccecigs I 
Wet Virgin. ww. cise ccccceene I 
I i465 4 ekeind Aiden I 


The ratio under this arrangement is 218,- 
986. Proponents of the increase argue that 
even if it is adopted, representation here 
will still be proportionately less than in 
other countries. England’s House of Com- 
mons has 707 members, France has 626 
members in the Chamber of Deputies, 
Italy’s Chamber has 508, and the German 
Reichstag has 423. President Coo.ipcE 
has not expressed an opinion on the 
project. 

No new development in the anthracite 
situation has appeared during the week 
and present indications are that the 
miners will cease operations in the hard 

-.._,-__ coal fields on September 1 
Coal Situation) cause of the ‘perbuane’ 
refusal to grant a ten-per-cent wage in- 
crease and recognition of the union check- 
off system. Rumors of concerted strike 
action in the bituminous and anthracite 
fields were given wider circulation by a 
meeting of the leaders of the International 
Miners Union in Philadelphia on August 
17. The conference was closely guarded 
and its results are not known. But Presi- 





dent Joun L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers of America was present with 
leaders of the soft coal miners. On August 
20, no order had been issued for a strike in 
the anthracite fields, but one is expected 
almost daily. The situation in the bitumi- 
nous fields is aggravated by President 
Lewis’ claim that operators are failing to 
observe the Jacksonville Agreement. 
France is having trouble with other 
rebels besides the Riffians. In her mandate 
of Syria, which came to her by way of the 
Treaty of San Remo, signed April 25, 
1920, the Druses have re- 
More French volted again against French 
authority and the casualties 
are reported heavy. The trouble began, it 
appears, when the French High Commis- 
sioner, General Sarralt, failed to appoint 
a native governor over the Jebel Druse. A 
short time later, French soldiers fired upon 
a religious festival of the Druses which 
they mistook for a seditious convention 
and more ammunition was given to the 


Druses’ cause. Reinforcements have now’ 


been sent in to the rebels from neighboring 
tribes and their offensive against the 
French is assuming alarming proportions. 
The Druses number about 150,000 and 
they remain the only faction which offers 
continual resistance to the French manda- 
tory powers. Originally, a considerable 
amount of objection met the allocation of 
Syria to France. Both the Shia sect and 
the Druses asserted that the mandate was 
granted without first gaining their consent. 
Gradually, however, the Shia sect and 
other objectors have given their codpera- 
tion to the French and only the Druses 
remain intransigeant. 


(amd 


Marshal Pérain returned to Morocco 
on August 18 where his first duty will be to 
meet General Primo pE Rivera, head of 
the Spanish forces, at Algeciras and per- 

fect plans for codperation 
See saumnaners ren os the two pe in 
prosecuting the war against the rebellious 
Riffians. Premier Pain.eveé before leaving 
Paris for his vacation, announced defi- 
nitely that neither France nor Spain 
would consider Asp-E1-Krim’s claim for 
independence in concluding peace terms. 
Both countries are willing to grant a cer- 
tain measure of autonomy for the Riff, 
but only under consideration of ABD-EL- 
Krim’s recognizing the sovereignty of the 
Sultan. Thus, apparently, the war is to be 
prosecuted to a decisive conclusion and all} 
efforts are to be bent toward forcing the 
tribesmen to make peace before the winter 
season with its impossible weather condi- 
tions sets in. 

Marshal Pérain will go to the Riff a 
virtual commander of the French forces. 
His task will be to plan with Primo DE 
Rivera the campaign which it is hoped 
will end the war. Despite 
the land and naval blockades 
which have been established, large sup- 
plies of rifles and ammunition are con- 
tinuing to flow into the camps of the 
tribesmen who are said to have plenty of 
money to continue the war. The French 
have begun operations in the Taza area. 
They are using tanks wherever possible 
and cavalry is also being employed wher- 
ever the nature of the terrain permits. 

The German Reichstag adopted on 
August 12 a trade treaty with the United 
States Government. No dissenting vote 


Advances 





Queen Marie of Roumania was recently initiated into the Gorsedd Circle of Bards in Wale 
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was cast. Dr. Le Jeune, Nationalist mem- 
ber, discussed the American 


German tariff policy in connection 


Trade Treaty 


ing the opinion that our protective duties 
were obviously at variance with-the eco- 
nomic principles of the Dawes Plan. Ger- 
many has refused, however, to allow our 
customs agents any diplomatic status in 
entering factories to determine the actual 
costs of production in order that duties 
may be fixed by the United States. Re- 
cently, the British Government reached a 
similar decision with regard to her own 
manufactures. 

The French reply to Germany’s secu- 
rity-pact note has not reached Berlin. 
Early indications of feeling in Berlin, 
based only upon unofficial advices as to 

, what the reply is to contain, 

Security make plain that the only 
point in the present arrangement upon 
which Germany would be satisfied is the 
French and British decision not to fix any 
specific details of the security pact with- 
out first consulting Germany. The Reich is 
said to be eager to abandon any proposal 
for informal conversations in favor of 
summoning a conference immediately. 
Dr. StrEsEMANN, German Foreign Minis- 
ter, is said to be the protagonist of the 
move to call a conference, largely because 
he feels simple conversations would gain 
little. Herr SrrEseEMANN’s general policy 
does not satisfy large factions of his 
countrymen and he is said to feel that a 
conference at which Chancellor LuTHeR 
was also present would be far more apt to 
meet with approval from the Reichstag, 
Hopes are still expressed that the security 
pact may be concluded in time to present 
Germany’s application for membership in 


with the trade pact, express- 





An epidemic of train wrecks has attacked France. Sixteen people were killed in this one which 
occurred at St. Antoine, midway between Tours and Neuilly 


the League of Nations to the Assembly in 
September. Otherwise, a special session 
will be necessary. The French Cabinet has 
approved the reply to Berlin and it will 
doubtless go forward within a few days. 
Delay is said to have been occasioned by 
the necessity of consulting Italy. 

Zrwak Pasua, Egyptian Prime Minis- 
ter, who has just been indulging in con- 
versations of a somewhat informal nature 
with Prime Minister BALDWIN in London, 





(United) 


Part of the huge fleet of Shipping Board vessels. Henry Ford has recently completed successful 


returns with what is expected will mean 
definite changes of Britain’s policy in 
Egypt. The results of his parley are said to 
have been more far-reaching than were 
those which attended the appearance of 
ZAGHLOUL Pasuna last September. Zacu- 
LOUL desired that the British troops be 
withdrawn from Egypt proper to the east 
bank of the Suez Canal, the unequivocal 
incorporation of the Sudan into the King- 
dom of Egypt, and Egyptian emancipa- 
tion from British control in regard to 
foreign interests in the country. These 
represent also the wishes of ZrIwaR Pasua, 
but Ziwar, unlike the former Prime Minis- 
ter, is making his points in a far more 
tactful manner. The posts of governor- 
general of the Sudan and Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army are no longer to be held by 
the same person and the Egyptian Prime 
Minister is demanding that the Sirdar be 
an Egyptian rather than an Englishman. 
Ziwak, according to a Christian Science 
Monitor representative, is in no hurry to 
abolish extraterritorial concessions in his 
country, a fact which will doubtless make 
accord on other points more simple. The 
present Prime Minister has been in office 
since last November and during prac- 
tically all that time, he has ruled without 
a Parliament. When he entered office, both 
Houses were committed to support of his 
predecessor, ZAGHLOUL Pasua. He dis- 
solved Parliament, but the new elections 
did not furnish him with a working ma- 
jority. Again he dissolved Parliament and 
experts in his country are now working on 
a new election law which it is expected, 
will furnish him with the necessary ma- 
jority to govern. 


negotiations for the purchase of a large number of them 
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Don Bartolomeo 
(Continued from page 245) 


matter with you?” I asked. But he 
only grumbled, “Nothing — go in and 
feed the horses.” Just then I saw Au- 
relio coming out of the house. We 
both looked at him. He walked in a 
queer, uncertain way, with his head hang- 
ing down, like someone in deep thought. 
When he came nearer, I could see that he, 
too, had not slept. Abelardo pushed me 
into the stable then. “Go on, I tell you, 
and feed the horses.” 

But I had hardly taken hold of the fork 
when I heard Abelardo’s voice say dis- 
tinctly, “You are going to die.” He said 
that very slowly, but his voice trembled. 
Then Aurelio’s voice, “And why?” 

“Because of what you did last night.” 

And then almost immediately I heard a 
shot. I rushed to the door, and I saw 
Abelardo with a smoking pistol in his 
hand. He was looking at something over 
the edge of the cliff. His face was full of 
horror and of pain. I saw Don Bartolomeo 
come running out of the house. And soon 
after Concha came, too, in her nightgown. 
Abelardo turned with the pistol in his hand 
and for a moment seemed bewildered; and 
I thought he was going to run. 


UT he saw his father and stopped 

dead. Don Bartolomeo came toward 

him. “Where is Aurelio, where is your 

brother?” Abelardo did not answer, but 

looked straight at his father. Then the old 

man took a step forward and roared again, 
“Where is your brother?” 

When Don Bartolomeo took that step 
forward, Abelardo stepped back, still 
looking steadily at his father. Don Bar- 
tolomeo took another step forward, and 
Abelardo retreated again, but this time he 
stumbled against the big stone mortar. 
He lost his balance and fell over backward 
with just one sigh. 

When he was just going to stumble 
against the mortar, I saw Concha raise her 
hands and clutch her throat and shake her 
head violently. None of us moved for a 
while, then Don Bartolomeo raised his 
hands to the sky and in a terrible voice he 
cried, “Ay! mis bijos, mis bijos!” Then he 
seemed to notice the presence of the girl. 

She was still clutching her throat and 
shaking her head. He seemed bewildered 
at her presence there in her nightgown. 
Then he covered his face with his hands 
and mumbled, “Que horror, que borror!” 
again and again, “Que horror!” and he 
stumbled away toward the house, moving 
his hands from him as if trying to push 
some vision away. 

Then I ran. I broke and ran. I don’t 
know where I went. I just ran and ran, up- 
hill and downhill, in and out of cajions. I 
called to all the spirits I knew to keep me 
from understanding, and I waited for the 
night to cover it all up. 


I sang all night to the spirits. I was very 
much afraid. In the morning I came back 
to the ranch. I don’t know why I came 
back. I did not want to, but I thought of 
the horses tied in the stable and nobody to 
feed them or water them. Besides I was 
hungry. 


XV 


HEN I went into the house I saw 

Don Bartolomeo sitting on a chair. 
He did not speak or move when I came in. 
Later, Concha came in, and he did not 
move or speak. He stayed that way all 
day. After a while I realized that Concha 
had become dumb. There was something 
very wild on her face, especially when she 
looked at Don Bartolomeo. Sometimes 
she stood looking straight at him with 
such hatred in her look that I thought 
surely he must feel it and look up. But he 
never seemed to notice her or me. 

After that I stayed as little as possible 
in the house. I was afraid of them. I went 
out riding and stayed out all day long. I 
had caught a colt and commenced to 
break him, just to do something. 

One night I woke up in a fright. Don 
Bartolomeo was standing over me with a 
lamp in his hand. “Where are the boys?” 
he asked. “Where are my sons?” I thought 
he was crazy, and I did not answer. Then 
he went with his lamp to their beds and 
came back to me — “I cannot find them,” 
he mumbled. “They are not in their beds.” 
Then he mumbled something else and 
went out. 

He came back again night after night. 
He never spoke to me during the day, but 
at night he would creep upstairs with his 
lamp and wake me up and ask me absurd 
questions. “It was not I, was it?” he 
would say, “Why did he do it?” “Do 
what?” I asked. But he merely said, 
“Ah,” and went out on tiptoe. 

Almost every night he came now. 
“What do they do among your people 
when a thing like that happens? What is 
your law?” 

“We have no law,” I answered. “We 
don’t do that.” And again he said, “Ah,” 
and went out. . 

But he would come back and bother me 
again until I lost all respect for him. “I 
didn’t do it, did 1?” He seemed to beg me 
to say that he had not, but I would not 
answer and turned my face to the wall. I 
just dreaded to hear his steps coming up 
at night — and his questions. 

Then one day he told me to saddle him 
his horse. “I heard the boys driving cattle 
up there on the ridge. They must need 
help.” I told him I had turned his horse 
loose and it would take me a long time to 
bring in the cadballada. 

“T will ride your horse then.” 

“But he is not broken yet. I have only 
had him in the jaquima.” 

“And do you think I am too old to turn 
a colt’s head?” he blazed. “T’ll bend his 


neck if it is made of iron. Bring him!” 
he roared. 

So what could I do but obey him? I 
warned him that the colt had tried to run 
away with me several times, but he flared 
up at me, “Shut up, you little fool. I 
broke horses before your mother con- 
ceived you.” And off he went. He stayed 
out several hours and came back finally 
looking very sad and old. And while I was 
unsaddling the horse he sat on the stone 
mortar, and he began to cry silently. 
Once I thought I heard him say, “ Abe- 
lardo, mi hijo, Abelardo.” 

He did not go out that way again for 
quite a while. But the same idea came 
back into his head that he had heard his 
sons driving cattle on the ridge, and he was 
bound that he would go. After that it be- 
came a daily matter. It worried me to see 
him get on that colt. Not that I thought 
he would spoil the horse — he knew more 
about it than I did — but after all, he 
was an old man, and if a colt runs, no one, 
however strong, can turn its head with a 
jaquima, and an old man is too stiff to 
jump. Well, that is just what happened. 

I was standing in front of the barn 
plaiting a reata one day, when I saw them 
coming down that steep place behind the 
barn, the colt running away. I jumped 
and yelled and threw out my arms. The 
colt stopped in jerks and stood shaking, 
trembling, and snorting, and Don Barto- 
lomeo cursing him for a stubborn fool. 
“Something scared him,” he said to me. 
“Something in the bushes, out there. 
Some beast, I think — a bear, maybe.” 


HE next day I went and rounded up 

the caballada and got him his horse, 
the one he used to ride before. But he 
would not ride him now. “I like that colt 
of yours,” he said. “He will make a good 
horse. He is a little headstrong, and that’s 
just why I don’t want you to ride him. 
You don’t know. It takes the old ones like 
me to soften their necks.” 

But he ran away again, just the same 
way —only this time I wasn’t at the 
corral. I was in front of the house when 
I saw them tearing down the steep place. 
I knew right away it was for the last time, 
but still I ran as fast as I could toward 
the stable to jump in front of the colt and 
stop him. But Don Bartolomeo seemed to 
have lost his head and gone mad because 
he was spurring the colt and beating him 
with his hat and yelling like a madman. 

When the colt got to the edge of the 
cliff, he tried to stop himself, but he made 
just one jerk and went right over. That 
jerk shot. Don Bartolomeo out of the 
saddle. I saw him for just an instant 
against the sky; his arms and legs spread 
out and his white hair flying. That’s all I 
saw because I heard a scream behind — a 
horrible scream and a peal of laughter, a 
woman’s laughter, and I ran and ran as I 
did that other time. I ran through the 
woods and cafions. I ran all day. 
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XVI 


f yer days and two nights I stayed 

out. I was not far from the ranch, but 
I was afraid to come near. But I got very 
hungry, and the third morning I crept into 
the house. There was nobody in, and I 
started to eat. Then I heard a baby’s cry- 
ing. That scared me, and I ran out of the 
house. Then I thought I must have 
imagined it, and I went back. And again I 

- thought I heard that baby. Then I lis- 
tened, and this time I heard Concha call- 
ing me from her room in a very feeble 
voice. 

She was not dumb any more — only she 
was not much more than a ghost. She said 
things, but there was no meaning to them. 
I knew she was going to die, and I hoped 
so because nobody wants to live with a 
ghost, only I hoped, also, she would live 
long enough — at least until that baby 
learned to eat — because I didn’t want 
him to die. One day she disappeared, and 
I never saw her again. I knew well enough 
where she was, but I was always afraid to 
look down. 

I did not know it was so much pleasure 
to raise a child — trouble, too, but more 
joy than trouble. He is a good vaquero, 
now, a good rider and strong, and every- 
one likes him because settlers have come 
in since then and taken land around here. 
Only he doesn’t make friends. He looks at 
the sea too much, too long. I do not know 
what he thinks about; that’s the only 
thing I do not like about him. 

I am very old, now, very old. I can 
hardly get on a horse. And I am tired, 
tired of everything, just tired. Sometimes 
I wish that eagle who protects me would 
forget me and let me join my people. 

Tue Enp. 





How Great Britain Won 
the Rubber Market 


(Continued from page 237) 


came in the depression of 1921, when 
crude rubber prices fell so low that re- 
turns would hardly buy rice for the cheap 
labor employed in rubber production. 
Planters in the peninsula agreed to restrict 
production. They secured the help of the 
Government and the approval of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. A 
standard production for an estate was 
fixed varying with the price of rubber; 
any rubber exported in excess of the per- 
mitted amount is subject to a heavy tax. 
In the early stages of this Stevenson agree- 
ment, the signers protected themselves 
by contracting for a large part of the 
Dutch East Indian production, since the 
Dutch planters and Government refused 
to enter the combination. The plan 
worked, perhaps too well. Rubber prices 
stiffened and have lately leaped to levels 
entirely out of line with costs and dis- 
tinctly unjust to consumers. 





Regardless of the result of the official 
American protest, there is a cure for this 
situation. Just as ‘the British escaped 
from Brazilian monopoly by planting rub- 
ber on the Malay Peninsula, so the Amer- 
ican trade may feduce its dependence 
upon East Indian sources by planting 
rubber nearer home. The Virgin Islands 
are one possibility. Under the American 
flag they have been languishing because 
prohibition killed their rum trade, and 
their people are calling for assistance in 
developing a new standard crop. Sisal, for 
which we depend upon Yucatan even 
more completely than we depend upon 
the East Indies for rubber, is one possi- 
bility; rubber another. But if rubber will 
not flourish in the Virgin Islands there 
are plenty of places in Central and South 
America where it will grow in jurisdictions 
where this country already exercises 
enough political control to guarantee that 
the crop will be brought to the market on 
fair terms. The speed with which rubber 
trees come into bearing is.a favorable fac- 
tor. In 1905 the Federated Malay States 
produced only 105 tons; in 1922 they 
dominated the world trade. Owing to 
cheap labor, keen administration, and 
superb climatic conditions, it is probable 
that the Malay sector will always lead the 
world in rubber production; but a healthy 
rubber industry on this hemisphere would 
be the best kind of insurance against fur- 
ther squeezes. 





Coal— The Miner’s Story 


(Continued from page 236) 
miners take a reduction. The truth is that 
the demand for coal is not large enough to 
keep two thirds of the present number of 
mines operating eight hours a day. 


HE present wasteful method of pro- 

ducing soft coal is such that in every 
pit one half of all the coal is left irrevo- 
cably under the ground. The necessary cor- 
relative of this waste is an increase in the 
hazards of the industry. Coal mining is 
the only business in the country in which 
loss of life and limb isnot ona decrease with 
industrial development, a condition which 
is as true in the anthracite as in the bitumi- 
nous fields. During the past two years 
more than 1,000 hard-coal miners have 
been killed and 40,000 have been injured. 
“Anthracite is smeared with blood,” once 
said President Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers. The bituminous casualty list is 
even greater, proportionate to the greater 
size of the industry. Yet there would be 
no unpreventable explosions in the indus- 
try if enough money were spent to satisfy 
the State mining laws. 

The only instrument which the miners 
possess for dealing effectively with all 
these problems is the union. Their central 
task is to retain and to extend the organi- 
zation. The operators wish to prevent this. 





Yet it is only through the union stint the 
coal industry of the country will finally be 
stabilized. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Death Penalty for.Murder 
Cleveland, Obio. 


Io the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

We have been subscribers to “Tue 
INDEPENDENT” for some time. We have 
read with much interest many of your 
editorials and other articles and think 
very highly of the paper. 

In your issue of August 8, the editorial 
entitled, “To Kill or Not to Kill,” you 
have overlooked, it seems to us, the 
most important question of all, —namely, 
the simple fact that a prison sentence 
to a murderer, whether it is for life or 
whatever term, is practically meaningless. 
In one way or another they avoid the 
penalty and are set free or are given sine- 
cure positions in the penitentiaries; are 
permitted to get out of the penitentiaries 
as “trusties” and in many ways avoid the 
sentence imposed. 

Until laws can be formulated which 
will absolutely prevent pardon or other 
conditions which practically avoid the 
penalty, in our judgment, the death 
penalty should remain. As it stands today, 
the most notorious criminals laugh at any 
sentence other than a death sentence, 
knowing their chances of escape. 

It should not be in the power of execu- 
tives or pardon boards to change a life 
sentence if the death penalty is removed. 

O. M. StaFrorb. 
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